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SIR FRANCIS BARNHAM AND A PROPOSED 
ACADEMY OF LITERATURE UNDER JAMES L: 
THE FAMILY OF LADY BACON. 

In the meagre notice of Sir Francis Barn- 
ham given in Rose’s Biographical Dictionary 
it is stated that he and his father-in-law 
Sampson Lennard were, about 1620, nominated 
members of a proposed academy of literature, to 
be called the Academy Royal, and to be attached 
to the Order of the Garter. Of the scheme 
of this academy something more than Rose 
tells us may be learnt from two volumes among 
the Harleian MSS. (6103 and 6143), where its 
original projectors explain their intentions at 
length, but its history has never been written and 
is very obscure. The object was to establish a 
brotherhood under royal favour to foster learning 
and to direct the labours of all “ writers in 
humanitie.” Between 1617 and 1620 the project 
obtained much influential support, and Bucking- 
ham and the king freely assented to it. In 1622 
James I, bade Prince Charles take the necessary 
steps for putting it in practice (Cal. State Papers, 
June 25, 1622), but James died before anything 
was done, and Charles I. was solicited in vain by 
Edmund Bolton—who had taken an active part in 
arranging the preliminary details, and has been 
¢redited with the authorship of the Harleian MSS. 


on the subject—to proceed in the matter soon 
after his accession (Cal. State Papers, Dec. 30,1625). 
Nothing further is heard of the scheme. Mr. 
Thompson Cooper has given a brief account of it 
in his notice of Edmund Bolton in his little Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and some reference to it is 
made in the first volume of the Archeologia 
(p. xv), but I have been unable to meet with any 
list of the members who were to form the pro- 
posed academy. I imagine from Rose’s account 
that such must exist, and I shall be grateful if 
any readers of “ N. & Q.” can help me to find it, 

Assuming the trustworthiness of Rose’s state- 
ments, I cannot comprehend the claims of Sir 
Francis Barnham to admission to a literary 
academy. According to Rose, he was the author of 
an unprinted history of his family, of which I have 
been unable to find other mention. A letter from 
him to Mr. Griffith, the Lord Privy Seal’s secre- 
tary (July 3,1613), in Lansdowne MS. 255, No. 155, 
and some account of his connexion with Boughton 
Monchelsea (Monchensey), co. Kent, in Harleian 
MS. 6019, represent all that I have been able to 
learn of him from the MSS. of the British Maseum, 
and no printed catalogue of MSS. at the Bodleian 
or in the Cambridge University Library refers to 
him. I have noted, as Rose, with his customary 
perfunctoriness, has failed to do, several facts of 
interest concerning his family, but of his personal 
history or literary fame I have ascertained little. 
I should be grateful for further information. 

Sir Francis was the eldest.son of Martin Barn- 
ham, of London and Hollingbourne, co. Kent, 
by his second wife, Judith, daughter of Sir Martin 
Calthorpe, Knight, of London, and grandson of 
Francis Barnham, merchant, who was elected 
Alderman of Farringdon Without on December 14, 
1568, and Sheriff of London in 1570. Martin 
Barnham was Sheriff of London in 1598, was 
knighted on July 23, 1603 (Nichols’s Progresses of 
James J., i, 214), and dying on December 12, 
1610, at the age of sixty-three, was buried in St. 
Clement’s, Eastcheap (Stow’s London, ed. Strype, 
bk. ii. p. 183). Of the three younger brothers of 
Martin Barnham, Benedict (the most important 
member of the family) was educated at St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford (Wood’s Antiquities, ed. Gutch, p.659), 
was a liveryman of the Drapers’ Company, became 
Alderman of Bread Street Ward on October 14, 
1591, and served the office of sheriff in the same 
year. He joined the Society of Antiquaries, 
originally formed by Archbishop Parker in 1572, 
of which Aubrey, Camden, and Spelman, among a 
number of smaller antiquaries, were conspicuous 
members, the dissolution of which about 1612 
had originally suggested the formation of a literary 
academy (Archeologia, i. xx). Benedict died on 
April 3, 1598, at the age of thirty-nine, and an 
elaborate monument was erected above his grave 
in St. Clement’s, Eastcheap (Stow, ut supra). 
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Wood tells us that he left 2001. to St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford, to rebuild “its front next the 
street,” and that “as a testimony of the bene- 
faction ” his arms were engraved over the gateway 
and on the plate belonging to the “ house.” He 
married Alice, the daughter of Humphrey Smith, 
Queen Elizabeth’s silkman, stated to be of an 
ancient Leicestershire family. By her he had four 
daughters, of whom Elizabeth, the eldest, married 
Mervin, Lord Audley and Earl of Castlehaven, of 
infamous memory, and Alice, the second daughter, 
became in 1606 the wife of Sir Francis Bacon 
(Spedding’s Life, iii. 290). Sir Francis Barnham 
was thus related by marriage to one of the two 
most eminent men of the age. 

Of Sir Francis’s early career I know nothing. 
He was knighted on July 23, 1603, at Whitehall, 
on James I.’s accession, at the same time as his 
father (Nichols, ut supra). He inherited in 1613, 
from Belknap Rudston, the brother of his father’s 
first wife, the estate of Boughton Monchelsea with 
which genealogists identify him. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sampson Lennard, of 
Chevening, co. Kent, who was an antiquary of 
some eminence in his day. In 1624 he was one 
of the commissioners empowered to enforce 
martial law against disorderly soldiery at Dover 
(Rymer’s Feedera, xvii. 647). Sir Francis was appa- 
rently long-lived. He represented Maidstone in the 
Long Parliament, was an intimate friend of Sir 
Roger Twysden, who describes him as “a right 
honest gentleman,” mildly supported the Parlia- 
mentarians during the-war, and urged the release of 
his eldest son, Robert, imprisoned by the Kentish 
committee in 1649 (Archeolog'a Cantiana, ii. 181, 
195; iv. 185). He was the father of fifteen chil- 
dren, of whom a younger son, William, was Mayor 
of Norwich in 1652. His eldest son, Robert, who 
seems to have been a Royalist, and probably took 
part in the Kentish rising of 1648, received a 
baronetcy from Charles IT. on August 14, 1663, 
resided at Boughton, and died in 1685. He was 
succeeded in the title by a grandson, with whose 
death, in 1728, the baronetcy became extinct. 

My authorities for the statements not otherwise 
supported are Hasted’s Kent, the Remembrancia 
of London, and Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. Of 
the dates of Sir Francis’s birth and death, or of any 
clue to his history between 1624 and 1642, I am 
wholly ignorant. 8. L. Ler. 


THE ORKNEYS, 

Much attention has been given of late, by holi- 
day travellers and others, to the Orkneys, and 
deservedly so ; for few places offer a greater variety 
of objects to attract and interest. Their position, 
dotted around the northern extremity of our 
island, is extremely picturesque. During the 
summer months their bright green shores, watered 


by the genial flow of the Gulf Stream, present, on 
a near approach, an agreeable contrast with the 
deep blue of the surrounding sea. Their irregular 
outlines of shore and of fell are also striki 
and in some cases fantastic. Precipitous head- 
lands, with summits looking out like sentinels 
through mist and cloud, over the broad expanse of 
the Atlantic, and with bases which receive the full 
swing of the billows that roll and break against 
them, {present a bare, rugged, and defiant > 
pearance; while grassy slopes that rise from the 
water's edge around many of the inland bays 
—in many cases so surrounded by land as to 
resemble lakes—seem quite pastoral. Lovers 
of the picturesque may fad much of the attrac- 
tion of southern lake scenery, combined with 
the sterner beauties of the ocean. Some of the 
smaller islands, or holms as they are called, 
have low indented shore lines, on the bright 
sand of which the waves lap and curl; while 
often on some inland part of their surface they 
seem gathered up into heaps, resembling in 
their contorted forms so many marine monsters 
crouching in the water, or making ready for 
a spring. The entire absence of trees enables 
one at a glance to seize on these natural in- 
equalities of outline. Many of the islands have 
received names of animals, from some fancied 
resemblance of this sort. There is at least 
one horse, the Horse of Copinshay. Several 
small islands are called calves; there is a Hen 
and Chickens ; and one rock bears the common- 
place name of the Barrel of Butter. 

The Norsemen, who gave names to most of 
the islands, were close observers of nature, and 
quick to seize any peculiar characteristic of 
men or things. Any oddity of personal appear- 
ance never failed to give rise to a nickname ; 
which, however, conveyed no opprobrium, 
but was applied to the most illustrious among 
them. From the want of family names, the use of 
such sobriquets as Fair Haired, Blue Tooth, Bare 
Legs, and countless others to be found in the 
sagas, seems to have been the only means that 
remained to identify one another with precision. 
This faculty of observation was developed in the 
poetry of their scalds, Through a sort of rude 
rhetoric, devoid of imagination, things are therein 
called by names coined from some other attribute 
than that indicated by the ordinary name. A 
spade is no longer called a spade, but it may be 
an earth-opener. Had the Norsemen then been 
a little more imaginative—in which case no doubt 
they would not have come up to our modern idea of 
them, nor played the important part that has been 
assigned them in the world’s history —or been 

ossessed of a little more knowledge of natural 
istory we should have had less homely and 
more appropriate names to enumerate, One or 


two of the islands are flat—one, Sanday or the 
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Sandy Isle, is uniformly so. It consists of a 
nucleus of sand banks, surrounded by narrow 
outlying ridges, and looks like a large octopus 
floating on the surface of the water, with its 
arms distended, waiting for its prey. When 
the north wind howls around the storm-swept 
islands, the prey, unfortunately, does not fail to 
arrive. Once caught between these low spurs 
of land, that remain unperceived until too near 
to be avoided, a ship seldom escapes. These 
are nature’s sterner aspects, as seen during the 
winter months. During the months of June, July, 
and August the scene is different. The long 
northern twilight prevails from the end of May 
till the beginning of August. The sun then just 
dips below the horizon, asif his setting was a mere 
form; the daylight remains uninterrupted. This 
is the proper season to visit the islands, The charm 
of these long evenings must be seen and felt 
to be appreciated. 

Some persuasion is necessary to induce 
natives of a southern country to visit the 
north. There has existed, since the time of 
Hebrew prophets and the earliest historians and 

ts, something like a prejudice against the north. 

t has been regarded as the land of darkness and 
desolation, while the south has been described as 
the region of luxuriant vegetation and of romance. 
The sun has always attracted the wonder and the 
aspirations of our race, who have followed its 
course in their migrations from east to west ; and 
to its fancied home both the Grecian sage and the 
untutored savage have looked, in the hope of there 
enjoying another state of existence. An old 
commentator on Horace places the Fortunate 
Isles beyond the Orkneys. He was no doubt 


badly informed as to the position of the latter. It | 


could only be owing to their supposedly western 
position that they could be imagined to be near 
the fabled Islands of the Blest. 

The Orkneys are frequently mentioned by 
classical authors in connexion with Thule and 
the ends of the earth. Pomponius Mela states 
them to be thirty in number; Solinus, a later 
writer, gives the number as three, which is sup- 
posed to be an error for thirty-three. This latter 
writer says, in describing the islands, “ Thule 
larga et ditissima et ferax pomarum est.” Thule 
is large, and very rich and fertile in fruits, A 
blundering copyist, paying no attention to the 
usual contracted form of writing the gen. pl. by 
a stroke across the letter preceding the termina- 
tion, copied the text, “Thule larga et ditissima 
et ferax pomonaest.” A succeeding copyist wrote 
pomona with a capital letter, and thereby gave a 
name to the principal island in the Orkney group, 
which has been received by geographers, but has 
never been accepted by the inhabitants, who call 
it the Mainland. By the saga writers it is called 
Meginland, or Hrossey, i.¢., the Horse Island. 


The name Orcades, from which has been derived 
Orkney, was, no doubt, given to the islands by the 
Romans, from their proximity to Cape Orcas, 
Dunnet Head. That the name was not of native 
origin, any more than that of Pomona, is attested 
by a document drawn up by Thomas, Bishop of 
Orkney, with the aid of his clergy, in the year 
1446, wherein it is stated that on the arrival of 
the Northmen, a.p. 872, the land was not called 
“ Orchadie,” but the land of Pets—the northern 
manner of writing Picts—in proof of which is 
adduced the name of Petland Firth, the strait that 
separates the islands from Scotland. This name 
is still generally pronounced in Orkney Petland, 
and not Pentland, Firth. Saxo, the historian, 
terms the islands Petia. The document referred 
to goes on to state that, on the invasion of the 
Northmen, the islands were occupied by two 

ples, called Peti, or Picts,and Pape. These 
atter have been proved to be Irish monks, 
who appear to have obtained a footing on the 
islands at a very early period. They had also 
preceded the Northmen in Iceland. Ari, the his- 
torian of Iceland, states that before the arrival of 
the Northmen there were men settled there called 
Papa, and that they were Christian and holy men 
who had come from the west; for there were found 
after them Irish books and other articles, from 
which it was easily understood that they were 
Westmen. They were found settled in West 
Papey and in Papyli. It may be seen from the 
Irish books, adds Ari, that at this time there was 
much intercourse between the countries. Any 
reader who may wish to pursue this matter further 
will find it treated in the work of the Irish monk, 
Dicuil, De Mensura Orbis Terrarum, of which there 
is a good recent edition (Berlin, G. Parthey, 1870). 

The early residence of these monks in Orkney 
is indicated by many names of islands and places 
yet remaining. We find Papa Stronsay, Papa 
Westray, Papdale, Papley—the latter often a 
family name—Eyilsey, %.¢, the Church - isle ; 
Evhallow, Egin- Helga; the Holy Iale, 
Daminsey, St. Adamnan’s Isle. There 
are also remains of chapels dedicated to St. 
Columba, St. Ninian, St. Bridget, and St, Tred- 
well. The town of Kirkwall—Kirkuivag, 7,¢, tho 
Bay of the Kirk—took its name from a church 
that has now disappeared. The Northmen are 
said to have destroyed, on their arrival, all the pre- 
vious inhabitants of the islands ; hence the know- 
ledge of the Christian religion thus early introduced 
was obliterated by the pagan superstitions of the 
newcomers. 

Numerous prehistoric monuments are to be 
found on the islands, the most striking of which 
are the Stones of Stennis, a circle of monoliths 
only second in importance to that of Stonehenge. 
Their erection dates from a remote antiquity, 
many centuries before the arrival of the Northmen. 
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There are also very numerous remains of buildings 
termed Peights (Picts) Houses. This name has 
been given too indiscriminately-to buildings of 
various sorts, intended evidently for defence, for 
sepulture, and for the performance of superstitious 
rites. The fact of certain of them having sub- 
terraneous chambers devoid of air and light, and 
of such dimensions as not to allow a person 
within them to stand upright, has probably given 
tise to the notion that the Peight was a dwarf. 
The two words in Orkney have become synony- 
mous, and seem to be still further confused with 
the names of the dvergs and trolls of northern super- 
stition. These latter were the Titans of the Norse 
mythology. Itis an old saying in Orkney that the 
cathedral of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, was “a’ 
biggit in a night by the Peights.” 
J. G, 
(To be continued.) 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from 6% 8, viii. 442.) 

With regard to the association of St. Paul in 
all traditions of this episode, it might suffice to 
observe that in the early traditions concerning 
St. Peter’s pontificate in Rome the “twin 
apostles” are never separated, and a painter of 

e thirteenth century would never think, pro- 
bably, of introducing one without the other. That 
St. Paul, already confined in the neighbouring 
Tullian dungeon, united his prayers with those of 
St. Peter is, however, according to P. Franco, men- 
tioned by several early writers.* Another item 
of the tradition was that in St. Peter’s prayer for 
the discomfiture of the impostor was a distinct 
petition that he might not be killed on 
the spot, but survive long enough to repent 
of his errors.» Instead of thus employing the 
respite obtained for him, he made another 
attempt at showing his power of flying, from a 
villa called Brunda at L’Ariccia, whither his dis- 
ciples carried him to cure him of his wounds. 

in he fell; and, not yet convicted of his follies, 
he ordered that he should be buried alive, pro- 
mising that he would in that case rise again whole 
the third day—an order executed® by his dis- 
ciples Marcellus and Apuleius. His miserable 


* He quotes to this effect Sulpic. Sev., Stor. Sac., ii. 
28; St. Cirill Geros., Catech., vi. 15; St. Mass. Torin., 
Omel., xxii. ; and most distinctly of all St. Isid. Ispal., 
in his Chron., “ Adjurante eos [damones] Petro, per 
Deum, Paulo vero orante [Simon] dimissus crepuit.” 
Similar testimony may be found in Cuccagni, Vita di S. 
Pietro, iii, cap. ix, 

» Eccid. Gerus., ii.2; Costit. A post., vi.9 (in P. Franco’s 
note 150) 

* Eccid, Gerus., lc. Arnob., Contro i Gent, ii. 12; 
Lucidi, Mem. Stor. dell’ Aric., ii. i. 317 (note 151). 

* Arnobius, quoted by Moroni, Ixvi, 160, who also 
refers to Golt., Dissertation on the Flight and Fall of 


fate does not appear, however, to have put an end 
to his sect, which lingered on, perhaps as late 
as the tenth century. Of his writings some frag- 
ments are preserved in Grabe, Spicilegivm SS. 
Patrum,‘ and they are frequently cited in the 
Philosophumena. 

The demonographers of the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century continually allude to the flight 
across the Forum as effected by the aid of demons ;& 
and, only to cite one, Menghi, cap. xiv. lib. ii, 
treats it as such an accepted fact that he — 
it forward among his proofs that demons do actually 
and bodily transport persons through the air at the 
bidding of magicians.” 

Strega and lamia, the two most common 
appellations for a witch, have both remained in 
use, the one in the mouth of the people, and the 
other in the writings of the learned in such matters, 
almost unaltered from old Roman times. Strega is 
the strix, the screech-ow]l, of which it was fabled 
on the authority of Ovid and Pliny that it sucked 
the blood of young children, or strangled them in 
the cradle; and the word has remained in Italian 
only in this figurative sense, for a screech-owl is 
now ctvetta.' 


Simon Magus, and De Simonis Volatu, &e., Naples, 
1755, 


* Moses Barcephas, quoted by Moroni, Ixvi. 160. That 
he had a great following at one time is found in Orig., 
Contro Celso; Justin Martyr; St. Clement, &c. (P. 
Franco), 

‘ His chief work seems to have been the Book of the 
Contradictions or Great Negation, amégacic peyadn 
(Moroni and P. Franco). Of his doctrines and followers 
speaks St. Irenwus, Contr. Heres., i. 23 (P. Franco, 
note 98). 

* So hed the painters of the preceding centuries. 
Among the obscure early paintings in the collections at 
the Vatican, Siena, Turin, and other places, the subject 
may be seen thus treated—quaint demons carrying the 
magician through the air. I have a copy of one ascribed 
to Giotto in the private collection of a friend, which I 
should be happy to show any one interested in the subject, 

» I have thought it admissible to treat the subject 
thus at length not only on account of its intrinsic rela- 
tion to my ‘subject, but also because I have so often 
found that the two altarpieces in St. Peter's represent- 
ing the subject, as well az the stone whereon St. Peter is 
said to have knelt that day, preserved in Sta. Francesca 
Romana in the Foro Romano, excite the curiosity of 
visitors to Rome to make acquaintance with the legend, 
which I think bas not before been provided completely 
and handily in English. 

' In the list of Italian words derived from Latin ap- 
pended to Dr. Andrews’s English rendering of Freund's 
Lexicon, striscia is noted as derived from striz. I can 
find no meaning to striscia, however, in any Italian dic- 
tionary to which I have had access, connecting it with 
a screech-owl ; striscia means “a strip” of anything, 
and sometimes in poetry a serpent. Since writing the 
above I have met in the Compendio dell’ Arte Essorcista 
a misderivation of the word lamia, which coincides 
with this fortuitously in a very odd way. In lib, iv. p. 236, 
Girolomo Menghi, the author, derives Jamia from 
laniare, ‘to destroy,” “to rend in strips,” as denoting 
“‘one so cruel as to tear in strips her own children” 


& 
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Concerning the word Jamia, which remains un- 
altered from the use of both Greeks and Latins, 
Tartarotti has collected some curious particulars. 
Among these he quotes from Diodorus Siculus 


(lib. xx.) 

“that Lamia was a beautiful queen of a country of 
Africa, who, having lost all her own children, decreed 
that the children of other women should be destroyed as 
soon as born; that her bereavement had driven her to 
find solace in wine-drinking; and that when the affairs 
of the kingdom went to the bad through her neglect, she 
eaid it was not her fault, for she had no eyes to see how 
things went on; but the fact was, she kept her eyes all 
the time in her pocket.” 

He gives another version of the story from Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian, making her the daughter 
of Belus and Lybia. Jupiter fell in love with her 
and carried her to Lybia in Italy, and Juno, in 
jealousy, had all her children destroyed as soon as 
born. Lamia then, in desperation, wandered over 
the earth, slaying the children of other women.’ 
Juno further deprived her of the power of sleeping, 
and Jupiter, in compassion for her weariness, gave 
her the faculty of removing her eyes and replacing 
them at pleasure ; he also endowed her with the 

wer of assuming whatever form she pleased. 
uri, commenting on the story, observes that 

nurses in Greece at his day quieted children by 
threatening to call Lamia to them. Tartarotti 
further quotes from Pausanias that her father was 
not Belus, but Neptune, and that of her union 
with Jupiter was born the first Sibyl], though how 
this daughter escaped Juno’s persecution is not 
stated. Among the later Greeks, he says, the same 
superstition is current under the name of Gello, 
adducing some curious instances too long to quote; 
but he does not give the derivation of the new 
appellation. 

Among the Hebrews Tartarotti finds “in the 
Rabbi Ben Sira”* a counterpart legend, in which 
Adam takes the place of Jupiter. Lilith, as the 
lamia is here called, was the first wife of Adam 
before the formation of Eve. As they could never 
live tozether in peace she decided to abandon him, 
and, pronouncing the sacred name of Jehovah, 
suddenly disappeared. Adam, vexed at finding 


om crudele che straccia o lania gli proprit figli). 
ven he, however, does not connect it in any way with 
the synonym strega, which he derives exclusively from 
the night-bird striz. His derivation, though un- 
doubtedly erroneous, is not exclusively his, as Gian- 
francesco Pico de la Mirandola had mentioned it long 
before his time among derivations that had been ad- 
vanced (“‘ Libro della Strega, ovvero delle I!lusioni del 
Demonio, del Sig. Giovan Francesco Pico de la Mirandola. 
eosees In Venetia nella contrada di Sta. Maria Formosa 
al segno de Ia Speranza, 1556." Gianfrancesco was 
nephew of Giovanni Pico, surnamed Ja fexice del suo 
secolo, and died 1494), 

J Just as we find one doing under the character of an 
orchessa in the story called “‘ La Sposa del Mercante di 
and othersin my Folk lor of Rome. 

* J.¢,in the Talmud. 


himself left alone, laid his complaint before the 
Lord. The Lord had compassion on him, and 
sent three angels, Sanoi, Sansanoi, and Samman- 
galaph, to seek for Lilith, These, after a long 
search, discovered her by the banks of the Red 
Sea. The three angels required that she should 
instantly return to her husband, threatening that if 
she would not they would drown her in the depths 
of the sea, or else put to death a hundred of her 
children, that is evil demons, for all the children 
of Lilith were demons, Lilith refused absolately 
to return to Adam, and chose the latter of the 
two penalties of her disobedience, for she assured 
the angels she had been made fur nothing else 
but to infest nurseries and destroy new-born 
children ; she made the promise, however, that 
whensoever she met with Sanoi, Sansanoi, and 
Sammangalaph, she would spare the children of 
that house! In consequence of this tradition, 
Hebrew fathers were wont to make a circle round 
the door of the room in which their children were 
born, and write in it the names of Sanoi, San- 
sanoi, and Sammangalaph. 

In the Bible the word Jilith only occurs at 
Isaiah xxxiv. 14, and the Vulgate renders it by 
lamia. The medieval rabbi David Kimchi 
explains it to be an animal crying by night ora 
bird flying by night. Buxtorf renders it “ Strix, 
avis nocturna querula et horrenda,” and the Eng- 
lish Bible has ‘‘screech-owl,” with the marginal 
reading of “‘ night monster.” 

Tartarotti has collected the testimony of Plautus, 
Strabo, Horace, and other writers of antiquity to 
the fact that the thirst of the strix for children’s 
blood was a tradition current in Rome in their 
time, and it is doubtless owing to a popular belief, 
recorded by Serenus Samonicus (cap. 59), ascribing 
to garlic the property of acting as a counter charm 
to the fascination of the striz, that its use has 
become painfully prevalent among the lower 
orders (quoted also by Canti, Storia Universale, 
ed. Turin, 1845, vol. xv. p. 451, note 3). 

If strix, striga, and lamia were the bugbears of 
naughty children of the Augustan age, Tartarotti 
brings also the evidence of Ausonius and Festus 
that they had not lost their hold on popular 
credulity under the later empire. So far from 
this, the transition of personality from a bird to an 
old woman would appear to have been completed 
in the interval; though Propertius is, perhaps, 
one of the first to make allusion to the idea. He 
goes on to quote a statute of Charlemagne, lament- 
ing the vices and follies which had been handed 
on to his age from these pagan practices, and re- 
gistering sentence of death against those who, 


1 TI find Del Rio (Disquisitionum Magicarum Libri 
Sex, quibus continetur Accurata Curiosarum Artium et 
Vanarum Superstitionum Confutatio, Lugtuni, 1602), 
lib. ii. p. i. q ii., gives a similar version of this legend. 
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believing in magic arts, ate human flesh or gave 
it to be eaten by others. 

He further traces the handing down of these 
superstitions to the Middle Ages, and shows how 
the belief in one malevolent destroyer of children 
expanded till it fabled of whole crowds of witches 

rvading every country, no longer confining their 

epredations to cradles,™ but working evil to the 
whole human race; flying by night through the 
air," astride of all manner of beasts, on distaffs and 
flaming brooms (also, according to Gianfrancesco 
Pico, on a stick called a gramita, commonly servine 
for hanging out flax and hemp), for midnight con- 
gresses always attended by banquets and dancing, 
and accompanied by all kinds of depravity, the origin 
of which he endeavours to trace to the diversions 
attendant on many pagan mysteries. Diana is con- 
tinually spoken of by name as the presiding genius 
of these weird festivals, and her mysteries were 
celebrated with dancing. Callimachus, in a hymn 
to her, says Jupiter gave sixty dancers, daughters 
of Ocean, to attend her, and the Italian word caro- 
lare,° to dance in a circle, the witches’ dance, may 
come from the dance invented in her honour by 
Castor and Pollux at Carya. That this was a cir- 
cular dance Tartarotti decides on the strength of a 
passage from the Achilleis of Statius in the first 
century of our era, and in the Deipnosophiste of 
Athenzeus a century later. 

Selden (De Dits Syris), too, establishes the 
identity of Lilith and Diana. 

The use of the word volaiica as applied to a 
witch, first established by Festus in the fourth 
century, constitutes another link in the chain of 
traditionary ideas on this subject. 

R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


Gersuma.—Prof. James E. Thorold Rogers’s 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England 
is a work so valuable to all those who are in- 
terested in the history of English rural life, that it 
becomes a duty to make it as correct as possible. 
I think there is an error—a misprint only, it may 
well be—in vol. ii. p. 609. We there read : “1276. 
Stillington, Gersinna, pro terra John Utting, 8s.” Is 
not this gersuma, which Spelman defines “ sump- 
tus, premium”? The word occurs in Domesday, 
and is explained by Kelham in his Domesday 
Book Illustrated as “‘ reward, riches, treasure, or 


™ Del Rio (lib. iii. p. i. q. ii.) quotes briefly from 
Pedro Chieza (Descript, India, p. ii. c. 196) that in 
 Panami Peruviw ” were many witches who sucked the 
blood of infants, but he does not say whether the idea 
was found there or introduced by his own countrymen, 

* See a tradition of one in the story in Folk-lore of 
Rome called “ La Principessa colla Testa diCapra,” Also 
note 7 to “ Pietro Bailliardo,” in the same work. 

* It is curious to remark that the singing which ac- 
companied dancing in a circle has given us carol, just 
as ballare, ordinary dancing, has given us ballad, 


money paid beforehand ; sometimes fine or in- 
come.” Mr. Macray, in his Notes from the Muni- 
ments of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
p. 139, gives instances of this word in the forms 
gersona and gersua, Mr. Seebohm, in his 2nglish 
Village Community, p. 56, quoting the chartulary 
of Worcester as to the customs of the villains of 
Newenham, says that they had to pay gersuma for 
their daughters. In later times the word became 
gressom. In this form it lingers in our speech to 
the present hour. The Westmorland Gazette, 
July 9, 1881, is quoted in “N. & Q,” 6" S. iv. 
251, as advertising an estate at Mallerstang sub- 
ject to the payment of gressam. One of the 
customs of the manor of Skipton was that the 
tenant paid every tenth year a year’s rent by way 
of gressome (Dawson’s History of Skipton, p. 58). 
Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, in his “ Exposi- 
tion upon Nehemiah” (Works, Parker Society 
edit., p. 462), in dwelling on the evil deeds of the 
landlords of his day, speaks of them as raising 
their rents “and taking unreasonable fines and 
gressans.” Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Occam = Oaxkum.—As an illustration of the old 
spelling of oakum, it may not be amiss to cite the 
following passage from “John Eldred’s Narra- 
tive” (Hakluyt’s Voyages, ii. 1599), Arber, <3 
lish Garner, iii. 164: “These ships are usually 
from forty to sixty tons, having their planks sown 
together with cord made of the bark of date trees, 
and instead of occam, they use the shiverings of 
the bark of the said trees ; and of the same also 
they make their tackling.” Of this word Prof. 
Skeat, in his Dict., says :“ Spelt ockam in Skinner, 
ed. 1671,” but gives no earlier example. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Post Orrice Perseverance.—As much fault 
is occasionally found with our Post Office authori- 
ties, it is only fair to make a note of the fact that 
a book catalogue from the South of France reached 
its consignee in spite of the following extraordinary 
address: “ Monsieur [name], 12, Rue Villorium 
Stind, Angleterre.” J. W. 


PartiaMeNt 1x GuitpHALt.—Could not our 
friends of the Corporation put up a tablet to com- 
memorate the Parliament of 1326, referred to by 
Pror. Rocers (6" §. viii. 405)? There 
is this incitement that their predecessors did not 
neglect the opportunity of having words in the 
oath for the franchises of the city, “ Et les fran- 
chises de la cite de Loundres maintendrez.” In- 


deed, in these days, when traditions are not known 
as they were half a century ago, and when there is 
such a large floating population, a few memorials 
of the historical events that have taken place ia 
that building would greatly raise the interest of 
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the spectator. There was a time when books on 
the history of London were to be found in the 
house of every citizen, but now no one knows any- 
thing of this treasury of great events. 

Hype 


Cranswick Font, Yorksnire.—The 
ollowing ought, I think, to be gibbeted in 
“N. & Q.” One might fairly have hoped that 
such wanton vandalism and desecration were 
things of the past. I quote from Kelly’s Post 
Office Directory (1879) for Yorkshire East Riding, 
p. 610, under “ Hutton cum Cranswick,” as follows: 

“The massive embattled tower [of the church], con- 
taining three bells, is the only original part remaining ; 
the rest of the building was restored in 1875-76 by the 
principal landowners and parishioners...... The quaintly 
carved old font, supposed to be of Saxon origin, is now 
in the garden of the vicarage adjoining, having been 
replaced by a handsome new one,” &c, 
Can this really be true? If so, what next ? 

T. M. Fattow. 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


A Cortovs Hazlitt’s English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, first edit., 1869, 
at p. 395, occurs the proverb, “There’s a hill 
again a stack all Craven through. Equivalent 
to Every bean hath its black (Higson’s MSS. 
Col., 172).”. The proverb is given identically 
in the second edition, 1882. If any one has 
noticed this proverb, he must have been puzzled 
to know what connexion there could be between a 
hill and a stack. I have known the proverb as a 
Yorkshire one all my life, but for “stack ” read slack 
=a hollow or depression. Carr’s Craven Dialect 
gives, “Ollas a hill anenst a slack,” and quotes 
passages in illustration of the use of slack. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


EMPLOYED BY JoHN Marston. 
—Pith of parkets—What is the meaning of this 
phrase, which occurs in Marston’s Fawne, II. i. 
(Works, Halliwell’s edition, vol. ii. p. 31, 1. 3)? 
It is mentioned among a number of aphrodisiac 
articles of food. Mr. Halliwell has a note on 
erringoes, & word with which every reader of the 
Elizabethan drama must be acquainted ; but not 
one word about this phrase. I cannot find in any 
of the glossaries, or among my notes, any such 
word as parket, but it is probably a contracted 
form of parrakeet. Is the pith, or marrow, of 
parrakeets or parkets mentioned in any other pas- 
sage as a provocative? Cotgrave, under “ Perro- 
quet,” gives the following explanation, “ A Parrat ; 


also, the herbe Aloe, or Sea-aigreen ; also, a black- 
backt, yellow-bellied, and green-find sea-fish, pro- 
portioned somewhat like the river Pearch”; but 
he does not mention that it was considered to 
possess any aphrodisiac qualities, The whole pas- 
sage runs thus: “The onely ingrosser of eringoes, 
prepar’d cantharides, cullesses made of dissolved 
pearle and brus’d amber, the pith of parkets, and 
canded lamstones are his perpetual! meats.” 

Rowle the wheele-barrow at Rotterdam, same 
play, act, and scene (vol. ii. p. 39, 1. 25).— 
Were those small carts—half cart, half wheel- 
barrow—drawn by dogs, and pushed from behind 
by boys or men, which one sees in Belgium, Hol- 
land, and other countries, common in the Low 
Countries in Marston’s days? I have not come 
across this expression, which would appear to be 
proverbial, in any other old play. 

To wear the yellow.—This phrase appears to 
have another meaning besides that of being jealous. 
In Act IV. scene i. of the same play (vol. ii. p. 65, 
1. 21), it seems to indicate that yellow was a dis- 
tinctive colour of court uniform. In Look about 
You, sc. xxviii. (Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 
Hazlitt’s edition, vol. vii. p. 475), occurs the 
following passage :— 

Ha, sirrah; youll be master, you'll wear the yellow, 

You'll be an over-seer? marry, shall ye ! ” 
where, certainly, it does not mean to be jealous, 
but evidently refers to the colour worn by people 
in authority. Ben Jonson, in The Silent Woman 
(Gifford’s edition, vol. iii. p. 368), mentions yellow 
doublets as the dress of fashionable people. We 
know that in China yellow is the colour worn 
only by mandarins of high rank. There may be 
some connexion between this phrase and the 
yellow stockings of Malvolio. 

Fumatho.—In the same play, Act IV. se. i. 
(vol. ii, p. 66, 1. 9), occurs this passage, “ Or a 
Spaniard after he has eaten a fumatho.” I 
cannot find any word in any Spanish dictionary 
at all like this. There is an Italian word fumatt, 
signifying “any kind of smoked fish,” given in 
Florio. 

Flaggon bracelets—In the same play, IV. 3 
(p. 67), “Alas! I was a simple country ladie, 
wore gold buttons, trunck sleeves, and flaggon 
bracelets.” What does this mean? I find the 
same expression in Brome’s City Wit, Act. V. 
(Works, Pearson’s edit., vol. i. p. 370): “ Tryman. 
Why dost heare modestly mumping Mother-in- 
Law, with thy French-hood, gold-chain, and 
flaggon-bracelets, advance thy Snout.” 

Nocturnal play.—In the Induction to What You 
Will (vol. i. p. 222) I find :— 

Atti, What 's the plaies name ! 

Phy. What you will, 

Dor, Ist commedy, tragedy, pastorall, morall, xoc- 
turnal, or historie ! 


What is a nocturnal play 
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Lapy-beard.—In the same play, IIT. i. (vol. i. 
p. 255), occurs lopy-beard : — 

Fra. What I know a number, 
By the eole warrant of a lapy-beard, 
A raine beate plume, and a good chop-filling oth, &c. 
What does lapy-beard mean? 

Taber-fac'd.—In the same play, IT. i. (p. 240) :— 

* For a stiffe-joynted, 
Tattr’d, nas'y, taber-fac'd—Puh,” &e. 
Does this epithet occur elsewhere? Later on in 
the same play (p. 272) we have the line, 
** His face looks like the head of a taber,” 

which sufficiently explains the meaning of the 
word. F, A. Marsuatt. 


Best May.—What is the exact meaning of this 
phrase as applied to the groomsman who attends 
the bridegroom at a wedding? I cannot find it in 
any dictionary. Is it a corruption of some com- 
pound word, or does it mean simply best friend ? 

F. A. MarsHatt, 


James's “ Boox or Srorts.”—On May 2, 
1643, the cross in Cheapside was demolished ; on 
May 10, eight days after, King James’s Booke of 
Spartes vpon the Lord's Day was burnt by the 
hangman in the place where the cross stood, and 
at the Exchange. Is it possible a copy of this book 
may be in existence ; and where could one see it? 

Rosy p’Or. 


Sarive or Sr. Jonx or Warrixc.—Can any 
of your readers refer me to some authentic account 
of this shrine, which is said to have stood on the 
site of the old parish church, demolished in 1760? 
Sailors disembarking at the famous old stairs 
immediately opposite are supposed to have been 
in the habit of frequenting this shrine. Is there 
any, and how much, truth in this? The patron 
saint of the parish is St. John the Evangelist. 

R. Canter, M.A, 
Rector of Wapping. 


“Borrep Citres.”—Most persons are acquainted 
with the game so called. A little skill is exercised 
to conceal the name of some town in a few lines of 
verse or prose. Is not fat King Henry, the 
devourer of churches and monasteries, buried 
in the following nursery jingle, which I remember 
to have heard more than fifty years ago 7— 

“ Eight, nine, ten, 
A big-bellied hen, 

He ate the church, he ate the steeple, 

He ate the priest, and all the people.” 
Surely no he was ever hen, except Henry VIII. 
The satire seems to glance at his mating so many 
women and killing them. If the composer in- 
tended to fuster a contempt for his character and 
proceedings, and to teach it early in the nursery, it 
1s possible the lines are traceable nearer to Henry's 
era, Can any one add to, or throw light upon 
them W. B. 


Rorat CosmocRaPHers on GEOGRAPHERS.— 
Where may a list of these individuals be found, 
and what were their duties? I have lately met 
with the names of three : John Ogilby, 1600-76, 
author of the road maps, 1675 ; Emanuel Bowen, 
who issued a set of county maps, calling himself 
thereon “ geographer to his Majesty,” George II. ; 
and Thomas Jefferys, geographer to George ITI. in 
1772. J. E. Barrer. 

Stretford, 


“Brisoms Isxye.”—In the year 1627 certain 
burgesses of Walsall journeyed to London te 
obtain a royal charter confirming the rights and 
privileges of the people of their town. In a state- 
ment of the expenses of their journey they say 
they “gave the chamblyns, ostlers, and mayds at 
Bisoms Inne ive. viid.” Is anything known of 
the whereabouts of this “inne” ? 

W. C. Owey. 

Walsall. 


Smaq-gar’p.—In all editions since Steevens, 
Collier's and the Cambridge excepted, this, 
in Macbeth, IV. ii. 82, has been spelled 
shag-hair’d, although it is shagge-ear’d in F. 1, 
F, 2 and Quarto 1673, shag-ear'd F. 3, and shag- 
eard F. 4, Can any one give an instance—a 
provincialism or from books—of the word? The 
question is asked the rather that I have a belief, 
almost amounting to a conviction, that in my 
youth I heard it, and that more than once. 
Rightly or wrongly, also, I seem to myself to have 
understood it as ears, it may be large and coarse, 
but that also stood out abnormally from the 
head. Of course the uses I speak of may possibly 
have been taken from this very Macbeth passage ; 
but it appears to me that the phrase is expressive, 
and that when Dyce remarks “ that King Midas 
eeceee is the only human being on record to whom 
the epithet could be applied,” he is guilty of an 
unjustifiable assertion and exaggeration. Be it 
noted also that he in saying this admits the use of 
the word, and assigns it a meaning similar to that 
I had in my youth put upon it. All those, more- 
over, who so glibly tell us that hair was frequently 
spelled hear or heare, seem to have forgotten that 
in this passage we have ear’d. Be it that shag- 
hair'd is more expressive and was more common, 
that is not the question. The first question to be 
answered is, Did or does the shag-ear'd of the first 
five copies exist ? Br. Nicwotsoy, 


Matrurws Famity or 
The Matthews family has been the subject 
of considerable discussion in these columns, 


| Does any one know anything of a_ family 
}of the name of Matthews, living at Tewkes- 
| bury, co. Gloucester? Edward Matthews, of 
the Lodge, Tewkesbury, died in 1612, leaving a 


| son James, who is supposed to have emigrated to 
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New England as early as 1634, and to have died 
at Yarmouth in N. E. in 1686, leaving issue. The 
Yarmouth family spelt the name indifferently 
Matthews, Mathews, and Mathew. Edward 
Matthews’s will is sealed with the following arms: 
Sa., a lion rampant ar.; crest, an eagle displayed 
r fesse, sa, and ar. These arms, if properly 
Come by the Tewkesbury family, would seem to 
point to a connexion with the Glamorganshire 
family of Mathew, of which branches were 
scattered at this time or later through Hereford, 
Warwickshire, and all that part of England. Can 
any one throw any light on the origin and fate of 
the Matthews family of Tewkesbury? M. 


Beanr-skin Jopser.—* Buying and selling be- 
tween the Devil and us is, I must confess, an odd 
stock jobbing ; and indeed the Devil may be said 
to sell the bear skin, whatever he buys.” This 
passage, from Defoe’s History of the Devil, is to 
me very enigmatical—as is also the earlier one in 
the same volume, “Every dissembler, every false 
friend, every secret cheat, every bear-skin jobber, 
has a cloven foot.” What is the origin of the 
bear-skin allusion ? James Hoorer, 

7, Streatham Place, 8. W. 


“Down 1n THE mouTH.”—This phrase is used 
by Bishop Hall. He says: “The Roman orator 
was down in the mouth; finding himself thus 
cheated by the money-changer: but, for aught I 
see, had his amends in his hands” (Cases of 
Conscience, decade i. case 6). I shall be glad to 
know of any earlier instances of what is now 
regarded as a slang expression for being discon- 
solate. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Generat Grosvenor : Generat Wotre.—At 
Eaton, near Chester, the seat of the Duke of West- 
minster, there is an exceedingly fine portrait by 
Hoppner of General, afterwards Field Marshal, 
Grosvenor. He is represented amid the surround- 
ings of a battle-field, wearing crossbelts and carry- 
ing a musket, and I wish to ask, Was it usual for 
a general officer to carry that weapon ? 

There is at Eaton another picture which gives 
some countenance to this idea, West’s “ Death of 
General Wolfe,” where the dying hero is lying 
across the centre of the painting, the doctors 
stanching a wound in his breast, while below him 
lie a musket and belt, with the initials of Wolfe 
on the lock. Wolfe died young, and General 
Grosvenor looks young in the picture, which may, 
perhaps, account for the matter. General Gros- 
venor was born in 1764, a few years after the 
death of Wolfe. G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


Sitz or Toms Wantep.—The following ap- 
peared in an article in the Daily News a few weeks 
ago, Who is “the gifted and brilliant English- 


man” referred to, and where is the churchyard 
which is described? After much research I have 
failed to identify either :— 


“We have in mind at present a melancholy, pic- 
turesque, quaint old churchyard. It stands by the very 
brink of ariver. As one leans over the low wall on the 
river-side, he sees the little waves ripple up almost within 
touch of him. The old tombstones tell of forgotten 
generations. On the doors of the church itself are 
posted notices of gifts to be given away in connexion 
with some eccentric old foundation or endowment such 
as it would have gladdened the heart of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne to study. For mere picturesqueness that church- 
yard on the water’s edge seems to us far beyond the 
burial ground at Scutari, which every English traveller 
feels bound to visit. Within that church lie buried the 
remains of one of the most brilliant and gifted English- 
men who ever distracted or saved astate. The place is 
lonely, unknown, Now and then some painter with a 
peculiarly inquiring genius for the picturesque comes to 
make sketches, or some eccentric literary man goes there 
to study the spot and steep himself in its associations. 
But to the general public of the great city, whose spires 
and towers and domes and columns and shipping you 
may see from the river-side of that graveyard, the placo 
is absolutely unknown. We do not intend to disclose 
the name of the place ; nay, we shall not even give the 
name of the city within whose sight it rests on the 
river's edge unknown.” 

F, J. Gray. 


Louth, Lincolnshire, 


Eartiest Guascow Directory : GLAsGow AND 
DunpartonsuirE Historres.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me what is the date of the 


earliest Glasgow directory, and where it may be 
seen; also the names of the best histories of 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, and also of the 
county of Dunbartonshire ? ba 


Tue MSS. or toe Rev. Anprew Browy, 
DD., retatine to Nova Scoria.—Has this col- 
lection ever been published ; and, if so, by whom 
edited ? These MSS. are in the British Museum, 
Series Add. 19069-76, comprising 8 vols., 1710- 
1794. P. Bernard Benoir. 

Kensington, W, 


PemBerton’s Partour.—Can any of your 
readers tell me why the embrasure in Chester 
Walls is called Pemberton’s Parlour ? 

E. H. P. 


“ Reminiscences oF a Ceytury.”—Who 
was the author of this work? It was published 
by Hatchard in 1838, and on the title-page it is 
said to be “by an Accurate Observer.” The 
author gives in # some very interesting sketches of 
society, literary, sporting, and aristocratic, both at 
home and abroad. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Brivcuam Famity.—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. lviii. p. 81, is the following: “ At St. 
Giles’s Church, 1788, Sir John Hatton, of Long 
Station, co. Cambridge, Baronet, to Miss Bridgham, 


daughter of Mr. Bridgham, an American refugee. 
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They came from Boulogne together for that pur- 
pose. The lady is about seventeen years of age.” 
Also, vol. Ix. p. 83: “ Bridgham, Esq., formerly 
of Boston, late of Prince of Wales American 
Regiment, to Miss Nichols, only daughter of 
Nichols, Esq., of Devonshire, Oct. 9, 1789.” I 
am extremely anxious to affix, through the de- 
scendants of these Bridghams, some links in the 
still earlier branches of the family, which was here 
at an early date in 1644. H. P. Poor. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sm Henry Hares. — Mrs. Farrer, in her 
Recollections of Seventy Years, p. 107, mentions 
“Sir Henry Brown Hayes, who ran off with a 
Miss Penrose, of Cork, about 1811.” This is an 
error ; it was Miss Pike, not Miss Penrose. The 
young heiress was of an amatory disposition. After 
a flirtation with Mr. Cleburne, of the Bank, a con- 
nexion of her father’s, she excited the attention of 
such a host of fortune-hunters, that, to save further 
trouble, Sir Henry ran off with her. He was tried 
before Justice Day at Cork Assizes in 1801. Per- 
haps some correspondent will favour me with a 
copy of the ballad of which, I think, the first 
stanza was,— 

“ Sir Henry kissed, Sir Henry kissed, 
Sir Henry kissed the Quaker ; 
And what if he did, you ugly thing? 
I’m sure he did not ate her.” 
ViaTOR. 


“Castte Foaerrs.”—* My company is now 
forming into an invalid company. Tell your grand- 
mother we will be like the castle foggies” (extract 
from a letter in my possession, written by an 
cfficer from Harwich to his son at Edinburgh, 
April 5, 1821). Cf. “N. & Q.,” 1"S. viii. 154, where 
there are some interesting remarks on this term 
for the Edinburgh veterans by J. L. I wish to 
know the etymology of foggy used in this sense. 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Arcustsnor’s Barce.—Where can I see a pic- 
ture of the archbishop’s barge, which was formerly 
moored at Lambeth Stairs ? Sevex. 


“Trimverary” or Ricwarp or Crrencester.—I 
see it stated that the Itinerary of Richard of Ciren- 
cester has been proved to be a forgery. I shall be 
obliged by being referred to the = 

R. W. C. 


Hatsaxer, Bornacte, ayp Sartristoy.—Can 
any one tell me whether the .above names, 
which occur in the parish registers of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dover, in the seventeenth century, are of 
Dutch or foreign origin? Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“Vita pt Ottvrero Cromvetre.”—I have just 
picked up an Italian life of Cromwell, entitled 
Historia ¢ Memorie recondite sopra alla Vita di 
Oliviero Cromwvelle, scritto da Gregorio Letti, 


Amsterdamo, 1692. The work is in two volumes 
or parts. I shall be glad to know if this life 
is better known by scholars in England than it is 
by me, and what is its historical value. 


G. L. Fenton. 
San Remo, 


“A Day’s Journey or THE Suvy.”—I met last 
om in a collection of British poetry with verses 
eaded something as above. Not finding the 
book again, nor being helped by any friend to 
the work or the author of the verses, I beg the 
assistance of your readers. 


Wratr Papworrs. 
33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Tue Prisoner or Gisors.—Who was he? 
This query has appeared twice in “N. & Q.” 
i, 329; 4% S. iv. 514). I think no answer 
has been given. I contribute the little informa- 
tion I possess in the hope of obtaining more. I 
have an engraving with this title from a picture 
by Wehnert, published by the Art Union in 1848, 
In the left-hand bottom corner it has the followin 
explanatory note: “ Every one at Gisors has hea 
of the unknown criminal, whom state reasons, now 
forgotten, immured alive in that tomb, which is 
still called the Prisoner’s Tower, where he has 
perpetuated his memory in bas-reliefs, executed, it 
is said, with a nail on that part of the wall where 
the solitary sunbeam which entered his cell en- 
abled him to see his work” (Nodier, Normandie, 
ii. 141). The prisoner is seen at work on a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion. Above it he has 
shaped the words, “O Mater Dei, miserere mei 
Pontani.” T 


Cnartes Banyister.—According to report, 
Charles Bannister, the father of Jack Bannister, 
was born in Gloucestershire in 1738. I shall be 
much obliged for precise information, if such is 
obtainable. Ursay. 


AvutHors or Quotations WANTED.— 


“ Ecce Britannorum mos est laudabilis iste, 
Ut bibat arbitrio pocula quisque suo,” 
R. G, Davis. 
“ First you must creep along, then up and go; 
The proudest old Pope was a Cardinal low, 
First be a courtier, and next be a king; 
The more the hoop’s bent, so much higher the 
spring.” Cuas. A. 
“ Dreams are the interlude which fancy makes ; 
When monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers, or a mob of kings,” 


I believe they are Dryden's ; but where ? Cc. M. I. 


“The naked Briton here hath paused to gaze 
Ere bells were chimed 
Or the thronged hamlet lit its social fires.” 
It is, I think, by a Cornish author—at least, so I was 
informed when at Penzance oe 
DWD, 


BrookMAR, 
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WOODEN TOMBS AND EFFIGIES. 

(1* §. vii. 528, 607 ; viii. 19, 179, 255, 454, 604; 
ix. 17, 62, 111, 457; 6% S, vii. 377, 417, 451 ; 
vill. 97, 337, 357, 398.) 

There are four wooden effigies in the parish 
church of Clifton Reynes, in Bucks. I do not 
know whether they have been fully described, but, 
as I saw them and took notes of them this summer 
(1883), it may be convenient to state their present 
condition ; and I here transcribe my brief notes 
almost literally, retaining a (?) as to doubtful 
points, for the figures are much worn, though they 
are in fair preservation. The four figures consist 
of two pairs, each pair a knight and his dame. 
All of them are recumbent ; they are of small size, 
not much more than five feet long. 

First pair, somewhat the earlier and ruder. 
—No. 1, Plain round helm (no vizor) and circlet ; 
chain mail (?) on the arms ; breastplate over sur- 
coat ; chain mail on the legs, which are crossed ; 
feet on a (hound ?) couchant ; head on a diagonal 
cushion ; right arm drawing sword. No. 2 (separate 
from No.1, but adjoining it), Lady in hood and 
wimple and long narrow gown ; hands held up in 
prayer, head on diagonal cushion, feet on hound 
couchant. 

Second pair.—No. 3, Plain round helm, no 
vizor or circlet ; surcoat of threefold thickness, the 
lower edge of the inmost fold plaited, and that of 
the outermost fold embattled ; chain mail (?) on 
the arms and legs ; legs crossed ; blank shield on 
the left arm; right arm drawing sword, but the 
sword is gone; feet on a (hound?) couchant; 
head on a square cushion; whole figure much 
wormed. No, 4 (separate from No. 3, but adjoin- 
ing it), Lady in hood and wimple, &c., as No. 2; 
head on diagonal cushion. 

Nos. 1 and 2 lie side by side, only a foot or so 
above the floor level, under a plain arched recess 


in the north wall of the north (which is the only) 


aisle of the chancel. Nos. 3 and 4 lie side by side 
under one of the south arches of the same aisle, 
upon a lofty base of stone, decorated on three 
sides with quatrefoils and coats of arms. There are 
five of these shields, each different, of course, from 
the others, and most of them showing the alliances 
of one family. I regret that I had not time to take 
down the blazons. Under the other and eastern- 
most of the two south arches is a third tomb, 
richer and later, whereon lie the figures, in 
alabaster, of a knight of the same family and his 
dame. It may be added that each of the four 
wooden figures is, so far as I could judge, of oak, 
and is hollow underneath, and portable, insomuch 
that a strong man might readily shoulder it and 
carry it off. 

To me the chief interest about them is that they 


show, or seem to show, that in earlier as in later 
centuries a man was represented on his tomb in 
armour which he can seldom have worn in his life- 
time, and with his legs crossed, though he probably 
never took the cross; for it would appear that the 
two wooden knights (and, indced, the alabaster 
one also) were members of an undistinguished 
family named Reynes, who came from Statherne, 
in Leicestershire, and acquired by marriage the 
principal manor—there were two manors — at 
Clifton, in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
They held it in the male line till 1556. Joan 
| Borard, who brought this manor into the family, 
| was a descendant of William de Borard, who in 
| William I.’s time held the manor under Robert 
| de Todeni, and whose descendant, Simon de Borard, 
| acquired it in capite from Henry III. after it had 
| been forfeited by William de Albini in the reign 
of John. 

This quiet rural parish of Clifton Reynes has at 
least three points of contact with the old-fashioned 
| glories of England. First, it, or part of it, belonged, 
as I have said, to the distinguished house of De 
|Todeni and De Albini. Secondly, the eminent 
| Serjeant Maynard bought the manor and estate in 
| 1672, and was lord of it till his death. Thirdly, 

Cowper’s friend and would-be sweetheart, Lady 
Austen, lived there, while Cowper lived just across 
the river at Olney. 

I am indebted for some of the foregoing facts, 
especially for those concerning the families of 
Borard and Reynes, to a little monograph on 
Clifton Reynes, which was written in 1521 by the 
Rev. Ed. Cooke, Rector of Haversham, Bucks. 
Mr. Cooke gives no account of the figures which I 
have numbered 1 and 2. Figure 3, he says, re- 
presents Ralph de Reynes, who died “ before the 
year 1310.” If so, figure 4 is presumably one of 
Ralph’s two wives, who were, according to Mr. 
Cooke, Amabel, daughter of Sir Henry Green, of 
Boughton, Northants, by Catharine, daughter of 
Sir John de Drayton ; and Amabel, daughter of Sir 
Richard Chamberlain, of Petso. The two alabaster 
figures are, says Mr. Cooke, those of John Reynes, 
who died in 1428, and of his first wife, Catherine 
Scudamore. 

The MS. of Mr. Cooke’s monograph was handed 
by him to his friend the Rev. William Talbot, 
Rector of Clifton Reynes, with a written request 
that it might go down to future rectors “ with the 
registers of the parish.” Mr. Talbot, who died in 
1832, had the MS. bound, and it has been duly 
passed on to his successors. The present rector 
has wisely had it printed (as a pamphlet of twenty- 
three pages), and is, I believe, prepared to send a 
copy to any one who will furnish one shilling or up- 
wards towards the works of repair which have jast 
been done—honestly and of necessity, so far as an 
outsider may presume to judge—at the parish 
church, A. J. 
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I do not know whether Mr. Marxuam bas 
included in his list the three elm figures in the 
Oglander Chapel, Brading Church, Isle of Wight, 
of members of that family. If not, the following 
description may be of service to those interested 
in the subject. The most ancient of the three 
represents a life-size male figure, in complete plate 
armour (fifteenth century), reclining on its side, 
with the face turned to the right, the head leaning 
on the hand. The second is a small figure, almost 
a counterpart of the first, about, I should say, 
twenty-four inches long. The third is a life-size 
figure, in half armour, recumbent, temp. James I. 
or Elizabeth, wearing a ruff, the head bare, and the 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer. They all 
surmount altar tombs, and the two larger have 
their feet to the east end of the chapel. The 
smaller was placed, I think, when I saw it, north 
and south, under the east window. The chapel, 
together with the church, had lately been restored, 
but not spoilt, and the figures had been repainted 
in accordance with the remains of the old colours 
found on them (after removing whitewash and 
other abominations), by the order of Lady Oglander. 
I regret I did not take a note of the inscriptions. 

E. T. Evays. 

63, Fellows Road, South Hampstead, 


A Former Royat at 
(6™ §. viii. 103, 192, 251).—Since my previous 
notes on this subject I have had an obliging com- 
munication from the Rev. Gorges E. Gwynne, the 
present rector of Eastwell, and I think it will be 
interesting to many readers to know from so 
authentic a source that the exact wording and 
spelling (hitherto variously quoted) of the entry 
under discussion are, “Aiio domini: 1550 
Rychard Plantagenet was buryed the xxij’s daye 
of Desembor, Anno di supra,” and that the 
register containing it, dating from 1538 (but he 
believes copied about sixty years later*), is still 
extant and in good condition. With regard to 
the “ banker’s tick” against this and other names 
in the register, which Mr. P. Parsons (Mr. 
Gwynne’s predecessor) and Burn (History of 
Parish Reg., 1829, p. 115) suppose to denote 
noble birth, I think Mr. Gwynne’s suggestion will 
be allowed to be much more probable, viz. that 
it was simply = there by some one of the Finch 
family to mark off entries interesting to himself 


* He says the ink is so faded that he cannot make 
sure if the day is xxii or xxix. He further tells us that 
this register is interesting for containing the Solemn 
League and Covenant, the Protestation, the Vow and 
Covenant, 1642-3, with the original signatures of the 
parishioners ; also a list of the rectors, beginning, oddly 
enough, at the year 1550. It has further the entry of 
Sir Thos. Moyle’s burial, Oct. 2, 1560. In 1804 ‘this 
register was 7 sees at the bar of the House of Lords 
on occasion of the claim of Lord Fitzgerald and Sir H. 
Hunlock to the barony of Ross. sa 


which he had copied out. If Mr. Tew is still to 
the fore, who wrote to “N. & Q.,” 4 S. vi. 567, 
dating from Patching, Arundel, he would aid this 
investigation by stating what sort of book is The 
Portfolto, which is his authority for the statement 
that an autobiography exists. I cannot find it in 
the only book with that title in the Brit. Mus. 

Mr. Walford, Tales of our Great Families, 
first series, vol. i. p. 172, in a story entitled “ The 
Wooing of Sir Heneage Finch,” says the said story 
is taken from one of the old MSS. preserved 
among the archives of the Surrenden Derings, a 
Sir Ed. Dering having been a suitor for the hand 
of the same lady as Sir Heneage Finch. If the 
Derings have such a great collection of MSS., per- 
haps the autobiography may still be discovered 
among them. Finally Mr. Gwynne informs us 
that besides the register entry there are two other 
local traditions of Rd. Plantagenet at Eastwell. 

1. There is a tomb of Bettenden marble, 
under a sepulchral arch on the north side 
of the chancel, where, according to popular 
belief, his remains were laid. This is, perhaps, 
of too early a date to justify the tradition.* Mr. 
Gwynne says that Canon Scott Robertson, the 
well-known secretary of the Kent Archzological 
Society, objects to its being considered his (as 
Hasted did consider it) because among the brasses 
of which it has been stripped appear to have been 
four small scrolls, probably bearing the prayer 
“ Jesu, mercy; Lady, help,” which would not have 
been used in Ed. VI.’s reign. (Some antiquarian 
contributors will perhaps tell us whether such 
scrolls had so utterly fallen into disuse by 1550 
that this should be final.) Canon Robertson seems 
also inclined to object to the register entry because 
he says there was no such name as Plantagenet 
in the sixteenth century. But surely the register 
is sufficient to prove that there was this one 
instance of it. 

2. There are at Eastwell an ancient cottage 
(inhabited by the estate carpenter) and a disused 
well, both of which still retain the name of Planta- 
genet. 

I cannot pass over a very ingenious piece of 
criticism sent me by Mr. D. J. Stewart, who 
remarks that the first printed edition of 
Horace with date was in 1474, and asks whether 
there was time for the book to become well 
known in England. This, I feel bound to 
allow, there hardly was as, according to The 
Parallel, Richard parted with his “ Latin school- 
master of Lutterworth” only ten years later. At 
the same time it seems to me not improbable that 
just because the book was rare this master, whose 
** taste for classic writers” is specially mentioned, 


* There is, however, a large altar tomb to Sir Thomas 
Moyle on the south side of the chancel, which may have 
been so placed to correspond with one erected by him to 
Rd. Plantagene 
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should have chosen it as a parting gift to one who 
might have come to be acknowledged as the king’s 
son, nor that Richard should have prized it, both 
for its rarity and for the giver’s sake, to the end of 
his days. R. H. Busx. 


Movtp, or Mo.p, or tHe Heap (6" §. viii. 
309).—This does not mean a “ suture of the skull.” 
In the Cambridge Eng.-Lat. and Lat.-Eng. Dic- 
tionary (1698), the phrase is translated by “ forma 
capitis, cavitas sincipitis, bregma.” This explana- 
tion is adopted by Littleton and others, but Coles 
has bregma only. This is the Gr. Bpéypua, which 
means the upper part of the head. Bailey (fol., 
ed. 1724) has “ Mould, mold, a form in which 
anything is cast ; also, the hollowness in the upper 
part of the head.” It is evident, therefore, that the 
word mould, as applied to the head, bore three 
several meanings, probably at successive times. 
These were (1) the general form of the head ; (2) 
its upper part, from the forehead to the apex; and 
(3) as there is often a hollow near the highest 
point, this hollow part. It is derived from the 
Fr. moule, which has, however, only the ordinary 
meaning of “ form” or “matrix.” The Cambridge 
dictionary referred to is interesting as having been 
formed, among other sources, from “ a large manu- 
script, in three volumes, of Mr. John Milton.” 
This was the poet Milton. J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


In the old London Bills of Mortality the term 
“‘headmouldshot” long stood as the vernacular 
for a form of hydrocephalus, or water on the brain. 
If we read this as a sprained or stretched condition 
of the mould of the head, we may, I think, be 
justified in suggesting that the mould was the 
anterior fontanel, as that projects greatly in many 
hydrocephalic heads. “ Horseshoe head” was, 
perhaps, the vernacular for cases in which the 
posterior fontanel, which is somewhat of that form, 
was remarkably prominent. For mould or mold 
I would read mole (moles) of the head. 

CaLcurreysis, 


In the London Bill of Mortality for 1784, 
printed at the end of vol. liv. of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, fifteen deaths are attributed to “ Head- 
mouldshot, Horshoehead, and Water in the Head.” 
Possibly this may give Dr. Nicnotson a clue. 

Watrer Harnes, 
Farringdon, 


There is some doubt about the exact meaning 
of this term. Torriano, in his Vocabolario 
Italiano ed Inglese, 1688, has, “The mould of 
the head, cervice.” Phillips, in The New World of 
Words, ed. 1720, gives, “ Mould...... the Dent in 
the upper Part of the Head.” The Glossographia 
Anglicana Nova, 1707, has, ‘ Mould......the 


F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Dares on Fonts (6% §. viii. 188, 432).—The 
font here, at Chapel Allerton, bears an inscribed 
date, and is of somewhat curious design. The 
original base has disappeared, but the shaft and 
bowl remain; the whole is very rudely carved in 
stone; so much so that inexperienced critics have 
at times supposed that the shaft is a piece of 
Saxon work, appropriated in later times to its 

resent use ; this, however, is not the case. The 

owl of the font is octagonal externally, and is 
sloped out angularly from the shaft. In the com- 
partment now facing the east is a rude repre- 
sentation of three rose branches with three roses, 
the two side branches slanting in either direction 
from that in the centre. In the compartment to 
the north of this there is a rudely carved fleur de 
lys, and in that tothe south a thistle. The other 
five compartments are filled with nondescript 
designs of no significance. Round the upper por- 
tion of the outside of the bowl is a flat rim, about 
two inches in depth, and along this, beginning on 
the side now facing the south, is very rudely carved 
in raised letters (some of the h’s being sideways 
for want of room), the following inscription : 
THER : IS | ONE : LORD | ONE: FA| IT= : ONE | 
BAPTI | SME’ EP = | EsIANS | 4.5°1637, The font 
has been frequently moved, and the church rebuilt 
twice since 1637. T. M. Fattow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


The lead lining of the font of Walsall parish 
church bears the following, in raised letters, &c.:— 
sc WARD 
R.B 1712, 
and opposite to this the letters xs. Between the 
lines are placed, opposite each other, a large boss 
and a cherub’s head. The font itself is an ancient, 
and a very fine one. It stands ona gothic pedestal, 
octagonal, like the font. On each panel is a small 


pedestal, evidently intended to hold a figure. The 
upper part exhibits on each face an angel bearing a 
shield charged with the arms of a noble family, 
each being different. W. C. Owes, 


Your correspondent gives an inscription on a 
font at Keysoe, Bedfordshire, without explanation, 
perhaps because it may be deemed too easy. At 
first it seemed puzzling, but with a little pains I 
arrived at it. It reads thus: “+ Cestui qui par 
d’ici passerai, pour Leal Newarel prie, que Dieu de 
sa grace vrai merci lui fasse. Amen.” Probably 
Leal Newarel was the donor of the font. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


The font at St. Sennen (The Land’s End) Church, 
Cornwall, bears a mutilated inscription, at the 
base or footpace, which I had no time to transcribe 
on the occasion of my visit. It records, however, 
the dedication of the church on the anniversary of 
the decollation of St. John the Baptist (Aug. 99)» 
1444 (Murray). T. M. N. Owew, M.A. 
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I hope that Mr. Horcare’s inquiry on the 
subject will bring forward more information than 
we are at present able to find in any book, and 
that it will come from all parts of the country. I 
have myself, in the very many churches that I have 
been into, only found one instance of a date ona 
font, and that was at Hascomb, in Surrey, where 
there is the name of a former rector (which I have 
not got down), and the date 1693 carved on one 
side. It is a solid square font, and is, I should 
think, considerably older than this date, which 
may possibly have been put on after a restoration 
and the incoming of a new rector. 8. 

Cambridge. 


Sertinc tHe Toames on Fire (6% §, viii. 
446, 476).—We have now got a little further in 
this question. It appears that this fable (as I sus- 
pect it will turn out to be) can be traced back as 
far as March 25, 1865, when it was first started by 
a correspondent signing himself P. in “N. & Q.,” 
3° S, vii. 239. Observe that P. puts forward his 
solution quite as a mere guess, saying that “ the 
long misuse of the word temse...may possibly have 
tended to the substitution of sound for sense.” Mr. 
Hazlitt merely copies what is there said. The 
statement made is that ‘‘an active fellow, who 
worked hard, not unfrequently (the italics are mine] 
set the rim of the temse on fire by force of friction 
against the rim of the flour-barrel.” Mr. Hazlitt 
improves this into the “ ivon rim of the temse,” it 
being, of course, quite easy to set iron “on fire.” 
Now I think we have a right to expect some sort 
of proof of the statement. If “an active fellow” 
could do this once he can do it now. Well, I 
should like to see him do it. Who can quote the 
phrase from a book older than 1865? See P. 
Plowman, c. 7, 337. Water W. 


I have seen it stated during this discussion and 
elsewhere that a tems in North and West Lanca- 
shire means a grain riddle; but this is not exact. 
A tems proper is a sieve with deep sides, very like 
a peck measure, is ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
and has a bottom of woven horsehair. It is used 
for taking small particles of butter out of the 
butter-milk just after churning ; one person holds 
the tems over a vessel and another pours in the 
buttermilk, the hair-work passing the milk and 
catching the particles of butter. This would not 
cause a fire, neither is a grain-riddle firing by 
ordinary hand usage more probable. When 
worked at the quickest one man riddles while 
another fills, and the riddle is emptied several 
times ina minute. The grain also is cold in its 
normal state, and there is no chance of it or the 
riddles getting heated by friction. To a practical 
man a riddle firing would sound most absurd. If 
you say to a Lancashire labourer, “ Tha’ll ne’er 
Set th’ tems a fire,’ a hundred to one he would 
understand the river Thames. But if you substi- 


tute Ribble for Thames, as I have heard scores of 

times used in everyday life, the dullest clodhopper 

in the county would want no interpreter, as you 

would soon discover by his features or words, if 

not by both. Epwarp Kirexk. 
ey, Manchester, 


In borrowing from us the French have sub- 
stituted “ Seine ” for Thames. 
R. 


Tae Worp “GA” (6% §. viii. 426, 477).—Mr. 
Taytor’s statement that the suffix -gay is the 
same as the German gau, and his identification of 
gau with Kemble’s explanation of gd, cannot be 
admitted without proof. They are against all 
phonetic laws. The E. day is A.-S. deg, so that 
gay would be greg ; or else, since E. hay (in names) 
is A.-S. hege, gay would be gege. How E. ay= 
A.-S. 4, is a mystery. Again, the G. au=A.-S. 
éa, as in G. bawum=A.-S. béam. Anything can be 
said if phonetic laws are not to count. 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 

Cambridge. 


“ Hounprep or Launpitcn” viii. 368).— 
In The Genealogist, for 1880, vol. iv. p. 291, will 
be found a review of partiii. of the late Mr. 
Carthew’s Hundred of Launditch and Deanery of 
Brisley, which is stated to be published at Norwich 
by Miller & Leavins. Part iii. was dated 1879. 

Noman. 


A Romano-Britisn Litvrey (6" S. viii. 341), 
—If your correspondent H. C. C. had seen the 
original MS. or the account of it in The Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 1881, 
he would not have entertained those views of 
its nationality and date which he has based on 
some extracts from it in the Academy of Nov. 20, 
1879. It isa genuine Irish MS. in orthography, 
execution, and ornamentation. Many of the 
rubrics are in the Irish language. There are two 
handwritings in it, one of which is of the ninth 
century, and the other of the eleventh century at 
the earliest. The intermixture of the Roman 
canon with passages belonging to a totally different 
genus of liturgy points to a transition period in 
the history of the services of the Irish Church. It 
is certainly strange that an Irish scribe should 
have transcribed from a Roman model passages 
which must have been perfectly meaningless to an 
inhabitant of Ireland; but our wonder is lessened 
by the fact that the petition “pro -imperio 
Romano” in the Roman Missal only ceased to be 
used by authority in 1861. Learned conjectures 
as to whether St. Palladius or St. Patrick, &c., 
brought the missal into Ireland therefore vanish 
into air. With regard to the title “Stowe Missal,” 
it has at least the merit of pointing to an episode 
in the later wanderings of the MS. Lord Ash- 
burnham at the time of its publication pressed me 
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to christen it the “ Ashburnham Missal.” It was 
difficult to refuse the request of its noble owner, 
who had placed the MS. so liberally at my disposal, 
and to whom I was indebted for so much courtesy 
and hospitality. But I was fortified by a letter 
from Dr. Reeves, Dean of Armagh, objecting to 
that, or, indeed, to any other change of nomencla- 
ture. F. E. Warren. 


It seems a natural inference from this interesting 
document that the language of South Britain dur- 
ing the Roman period was Irish ; an inference 
confirming the deductions of those who have 
adopted a similar conclusion from the examination 
of place-names, and various manners, customs, and 
words surviving from that period. No doubt 
many who, for various reasons, were refugees from 
England, would find an asylum in Ireland, and 
some would resent the submission to Roman rule 
and influence of those who remained, and there- 
fore called them speckled=mongrel, and stigma- 
tized their speech as stammering, a defect which 
may be attributed to the changes induced by the 
lapse of time and intercourse with Romans and 
others of foreign speech. Through such immigra- 
tion it is not unlikely Christianity was introduced 
into Ireland, whence it may have been revivified 
when dormant in England. Joseru Bovtr. 

Liverpool, 


Goopwin Sanps anv (?)Srerpre (6% §. viii. 
430).—The editor of Burt’s Letters has substituted 
“ Salisbury ” for “‘ Tenterden.” This is the original 
passage :— 

* Well then (quoth Maister Moore) how say you in 
this matter ? What think ye to be the cause of these 
shelves and flats that stoppe up Sandwich haven? For- 
sooth Sir (quoth he) I am an old man,I thinke that 
Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands. For 
Iam an old man, Sir (quoth he) and I may remember 
the building of Tenterton steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at all there. And before that 
Tenterton steeple was in building, there was no manner 
of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped the haven, 
and therefore I think that Tenterton steeple is the cause 
of the destroying and decay of Sandwich haven. And 
even so to my purpose is preaching of gods word y* cause 
of rebellion, as Tenterton steeple was cause that Sand- 
wich haven is decayed.”—Sermon preached at West- 
minster before King Edward VI., 1550; Latimer’s 
Fruitful Sermons, 4to. 1578 or 1596, pp. 106, 107. 

Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


See Latimer’s Sermons, fol. 109, ed. 1575. The 
passage referred to is quoted by Southey in his 
Colloquies, notes, p. 323 (London, John Murray, 
1829), from Sir Thomas More’s Dyalogue, fol. 145, 
ed, 1530. J. B. 


The editor of Burt’s Letters must have written 
from a dim recollection, and so blundered “Ten- 
terden ” into “ Salisbury.” The passage in Latimer 
occurs in his last sermon preached before Edw. VI. 
In the edition of the Sermons edited for the Parker 


Society, Cambridge, 1844, the reference is p. 251. 
The story is derived from Sir Thomas More. See 
the note by the editor on that page. 

J. Incte Drepoe. 


“ Salisbury ” is obviously an error. The refer- 
ence to Latimer is the Last Sermon Preached 
before King Edward VI.; see also Sir Thomas 
More’s Dyalogue, iv. 145, 

‘ Epwarp H. M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“Gop BE wiTH vus!”=THE Devin (6% §, 
viii. 385).—I think I have several times 
met analogous instances of the involution of 
phraseology inquired for, rendering the sense 
by the contrary expression. At the present 
moment I only recall three. 1. In the passage in 
Job where his wife says to him, “ Curse God and 
die” the Douai version has the rendering “ Bless 
God and die.” 2. From the constant use of the 
oath “ Sacré nom de Dieu!” one may sometimes 
hear Frenchmen of the lower orders adopt it as an 
actual appellation for thethingsworn at. I remember 
once hearing this carried still further in the days 
of diligences over Mont Cenis. Complaining of 
the lean appearance of the horses provided at one 
of the posts, the driver, in the midst of a volley of 
other invectives, said, “Il parait que vous ne 
donnez que de la mousse & ces satanés noms de 
Dieu!” 3. In the ordinary law report (not in 
the column of facetie) of an Irish newspaper I 
once saw a portion of a woman’s evidence given 
thus: “There was no other blessed sinner present 
but myself and the great God.” ‘1. H. Busx. 


Tue Fowter Famizy (6" viii. 427, 459).—Tn 
the Norman People “Fowler” is derived as follows: 
“ Rainerus Auceps, or Fowler, of Normandy, 1198. 
(M.R.S.). Gamel Auceps paid a fine in York, 
1158 (Rot. Pip.). Stephen and Thomas Aucuparius 
of England,c. 1272. Also Juliana, Adam, Walter 
Fouldre (R. H.).” Fludyer, Fullagar, Foulger, 
and Fulger, the author of the above book considers 
to have been corruptions of De Fougeres, or 
Fulgiers, in Bretagne. The barons of Fulgiers had 
many branches in England, which he ea 

TRIX. 


Spreap: Norrotk Pronunciation (6" §. viii. 
346).—The invariable pronunciation of spread 
among the working classes in the country is spreed, 
whenever used : thus, “‘ Let me spreed your butter.” 

Wm. Vincent. 


Harris [or Boreatton] §. viii. 408).—In 
Burke’s Gen. Armory (1878) your querist would 
have found mention of this baronetcy, created in 
1622 in the person of Sir Thomas Harris, of 
Boreatton, co. Salop, Master in Chancery, extinct 
in 1685. The arms are given as, “Or, three 
hedgehogs az.”; crest, “A hedgehog or.” Harris 
of eview, Blackrock, co. Cork, as confirmed to 
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William Prittie Harris, of the family of Harris of 
Assolat, co Cork, is the only Irish coat resembling 
Boreatton. Noman. 


Reryotps (6" §. vii. 328; viii. 36).—The 
arms of Chief Baron Reynolds were Az., a chevron 
ermine between three cross-crosslets fitchy arg., 
a crescent for difference ; crest, a dove (or eagle 
close) arg., ducally gorged, and line reflexed over 


the back or. I shall be glad to give Mr. Coppoxp | P® 


further information of the judge’s family, or the 
correspondent who inquired a few weeks ago con- 
cerning the chief baron’s great-grandfather, Sir 
James Reynolds of Castle Camps. 

REGINALDUS. 


Sin Jonny Opixcsetts Leexe, Barr. (6" 
viii, 448).—While endeavouring to follow up some 

bantom knights, in the account of another family, 

found it expedient to trace the generations of 
Leeke, of Newark-upon-Trent. A baronetcy, con- 
ferred on Francis. Leeke of that place, Dec. 15, 
1663, became extinct, by the death of his only 
son Francis, a.p. 1682. In May of that year 
Clifton Leeke, of Newark, proved the will of his 
nephew, the said second baronet ; his own will, 
dated March 13, 1682/3, being proved May 4 
following. In the last-named will mention is made 
of John, son of John Leeke, of Epperstone ; and 
Thoroton’s Notts (p. 294) shows that his name in 
full was John Odingsells Leeke. He was a lawyer, 
and some of his documents in the British Museum 
are indexed as being those of Sir John Odingsells 
Leeke ; but the last of the series, dated May 13, 
1730, is endorsed “ Mr. Leeke’s opinion of Copy- 
hold.” All which tends to show that his son, or 
grandson, “dubbed” him baronet after his de- 
cease. If descendants exist your correspondent at 
Norwich would appear favourably situated for 
acquiring a knowledge of them; but it gives me 
pleasure to offer the foregoing information. 


The name of this baronet does not appear in the 
English, Scotch, or Irish lists of baronets in the 
Royal Kalendars of 1815 or 1816; nor (as it 
appears .from the London Gazette) was any such 
baronetcy created in those years. It is also worthy 
of notice that neither the Annual Register nor the 
Gentleman's Magazine, in their respective notices 
of Sir John’s death, give him the appellation of 
baronet. G. F. RB. B. 


Rep Castite (6™ viii. 428).—Surely the 
place of which your querist is in search is the 
* Rouge Chastiel,” or “ Castle of Radeclif,” of the 
Audleys of Helegh and Red Castle, and in that 
case it is in Shropshire, not in Wales. Some account 
of this Red Castle will be found in Mr. Eyton’s 
Shropshire, vol. ix. p. 344, s.v. “ Weston,” where it 
may be seen how it came to the Audleys from 
Matilda Extranea, and how Henry de Audley 


had letters patent 11 Hen. III. to build the said 
castle, or rather, as Mr. Eyton notes, the word 
used being firmare, more probably simply to 
increase the strength of a pre-existent ‘‘ Castrum 
de Radeclif.” It became one of the designations 
of the Audleys, and the manor is still called 


Weston-under-Red Castle. Noman. 
This is Castell Coch, Powys Castle, near Welsh- 
T. W. Wess. 


ol. 
Hardwick Vicarage, Hay. 


Red Castle, in Wales, is Powis Castle, Mont- 
gomeryshire,- the principal seat of the Earl of 
Powis, It is about a mile distant from the town 
of Welshpool. W. W. 


Tue Gtastonsury (6™ §, vi. 513 
vii. 217, 258).—Several trees which are descended 
by cuttings from the Holy Thorn still exist in and 
about Glastonbury. One of them, of somewhat 
scanty and straggling growth, occupies the site of 
the original thorn, of the summit of Weary-all 
Hill. Another, a much finer tree, compact and 
healthy, stands on private premises, near the en- 
trance of a house that faces the abbot’s kitchen. 
These descendants of the Glastonbury thorn inherit 
the famous peculiarity of that tree. CO. W. 8. 


Tae Firra Centenary or THe Deatu or 
Wrecuirre (6" viii. 492).—At this reference 
you did me the honour of inserting a note of mine 
about the completion at the end of this year of 
five hundred years, or exactly half a millennium, 
since the death of Wycliffe, the “morning star of 
the English Reformation.” It is remarkable that, 
as in the case of Luther, the precise date of his 
birth is somewhat uncertain, although it was pro- 
bably 1324. But this note is concerned with the 
question of the exact date of the final seizure with 
paralysis, of which he died on the last day of the 
year 1384. It is commonly stated to have been 
Innocents’ Day, i.e. December 28, three days 
before his death. But we are told by his bio- 
grapher, the Rev. John Lewis (formerly Vicar of 
Minster, Thanet), that the Teignmouth Chronicle 
and Walsingham say that it took place the day after, 
#.¢, Dec. 29, which was that of the feast of Abp. 
Becket ; and he quotes one of Wycliffe’s adver- 
saries as saying that “on the day of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury, viz. 
Dec. 29, the day after H. Innocents, John Wiclif, 
the organ of the Devil, the enemy of the Church, 
the confusion of the common people, the idol of 
heretics, the looking-glass of Loncetten the en- 


courager of schism, the sower of hatred, and the 
maker of lies, when he designed, as it is reputed, 
to belch out accusations and blasphemies against 
St. Thomas in the sermon he had prepared for 
that day, was suddenly struck by the judgment of 
God,” &c. Apparently, therefore, the day of the 
seizure must remain uncertain, and may have been 
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Dec. 28 or 29; that of his death is by all stated 
to have been Dec. 31. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


A Fetiowsnir §. viii. 513).—The diffi- 
culty of this phrase is not in the fellowship, but in 
the a. Here a is not the indefinite article, but 
the M.E. prep. a, short for an, which is the more 
correct form of on, and signifies (as often in Middle 
English) in. It occurs in a-foot, a-sleep, and the 
like. Hence a fellowship means “ ir. fellowship,” 
t.¢, in good fellowship, in the name of good 
fellowship, and is a mere phrase, like the phrase 
“TI pray thee,” which occurs for it in our 
Authorized Version. It occurs again in the 
phrases “a God’s name” often in Shakespeare, 
and in “a this fashion” (Hamlet, V. i. 218). 

Watrer W. SKzar. 

Cambridge. 


Warixe Woss (6 S. viii. 515).— Wose is ooze, 
or soft mud, particularly used of the mud of a 
harbour, as in The Tale of Beryn, 1. 1742. Warine 
I guess to be Warren, near Pembroke, a place 
situated above Milford Haven; and I guess 
Warine wose to mean Milford Haven, which is 
certainly “an opyn havyn that well men knowe.” 
I cannot find any place called Warren except this 
one, which is given in the Clergy List. 

Water W. SKeart. 

Cambridge. 


Napoteonic Propuecy (6" vii. 404; viii. 
51, 112, 296, 316, 337).—I have met with yet 
another Napoleonic anagram, making the word 
nihil :-— 

“ Napoleon imperator Gallorum, 
Ioachim rex Neapolitanus, 
Hieronimus rex Westphaliz, 
Toseph rex Hispanz, 
Ludovicus rex Hollandiz.” 


R. H. Busx. 


Eve Onservance (6" §, viii. 516). 
—The lines quoted by Lecror evidently refer to 
the time when the festival of the Nativity was 
celebrated by three masses, the first commencing 
at midnight, the second at daybreak, and the third 
at the third hour, or 9 a.m. It has always been 
the custom of the Church to celebrate the mass at 
the commencement of the day, between daybreak 
and 9am. The only exceptions to this rule are 
(1) the midnight mass on Christmas Day; (2) in 
cases of necessity, as, a, where a person is sick or 
about to die, and there is no consecrated Host avail- 
able ; 5, where a bishop is travelling he may not 
depart without having heard mass ; c, by dispen- 
sation. The use in the Romish Church of three 
masses on Christmas Day is veryancient. Theles- 
phorus, who was Pope A.p. 127, decreed that three 
masses should be sung in Festo Nativitatis, to 
denote that the birth of Christ brought salvation 


before, under, and after the law. Down to 1549 
it was usual to have three masses on Christmas 
Day in this country. In the Prayer-Book issued 
that year only two were appointed, and in 1552 
only one mass is ordered. [For the doctrinal 
significance of the three masses I refer Lecror 
to Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Oficiorum, 
ed. 1486, lib. vi. fol. cli, and Burchard’s Ordo 
Misse, ed. 1512, fol. ii. F. A. B. 


Christmas Eve is the only night when mass is 
sung. Mass is always said before 12 noon, except 
on Maundy Thursday, when it may be said as late 
as 3 p.m., and Christmas Eve. The practice of 
evening communions is an innovation within living 
memory, and is against all precedent. To receive 
fasting is the rule of the Catholic Church, still ob- 
served by many old-fashioned people in various 
parts of England, and is again reviving. 

Leaton BLenkrysorr. 


The lines are a simple description of midnight 
mass, which is usually celebrated in Catholic 
countries at midnight between Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Carotine, Countess or Dunraven (6% §, 
viii. 517).—Her great-grandfather married Jane, 
daughter and heiress of John Wyndham, great- 
grandson of Humphry Wyndham, but she is de- 
scended from his second wife, Anne Edwin. 


Sir John —— oan Portman, 


George, seventh==-Frances Davy Humphry, fourth= 
son. | (? Florence). son, 


| 
Francis=-Sarah Dayrell. Humphry=Joan Carne. 


| 
John=-Jane Strode. 
| 
John= 


| 
2. Anne Edwin=-Thomas=1. Jane Wyndbam, d. s.p. 


Charles (took name of Edwin)==Eleanor Rooke. 


oe Maria Charlotte Ashby. 


Caroline, Countess of Dunraven. 


H. 8. W. 


Lapy Betienpen (6" viii. 309).—It was no 
“ Pretender,” but “ his most sacred Majesty King 
Charles II.,” who once sat in the state chair in the 
Tower of Tillietudlem (see Old Mortality, passim). 
Sir Walter knew so many old ladies who held 
sentiments similar to those of Lady Bellender, 
that perhaps no single one of them was in his mind 
more than the rest. J. T. F. 


to the fathers of three periods, viz., the fathers 


Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 
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Allow me to correct an error in Mr. Wutst’s 
communication concerning Lady Bellenden. Minna | 
and Brenda were not the daughters, but the nieces, 
of Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, Sir W. Scott’s friend. 
They were the daughters of his brother, brought 
up by him. E. C. 

Aaron Born: Torneret (6™ §. viii. 495). | 
—P. Turnerelli, not Turnevelli, exhibited a bust 


of Col. Burr at the Royal Academy in 1809, 
No. 788. Peter Turnerelli was born in 1774 at Bel- | 


Elizabeth=John de la Pole, Earl Edward IV, 
of Suffolk. 


fast. He was brought up as a priest, but preferred 
art. He came to London at the of eighteen, 
and was a pupil of M. Chenu, and a student of 
the Royal Academy. He was appointed sculptor 
to the Queen, and died March 20, 1839. 
ALcrRNon GRAVES. 


Carpinat Pore (6 §. viii. 429)—To show 
the relationship between John de la Pole and 
Cardinal Pole allow me to append the following 
genealogy :— 


George, Duke of=-Isabel Neville, dau. of the 
Gasenee. | Earl of Warwick. 


| 
Jobn, Earl of Lincoln, Edmund, Earl of Suffolk, 
killed at Stoke. beheaded 1513. 


Richard killed at Margaret, Richard 


avia, 1525. of Salisbury. Pole. 
i 
Henry, Lord Montague, Geoffrey. Arthur. Reginald. 
beheaded 1539, (Cardinal.) 


The De la Poles came from Hull, and Sir Richard | 
Pole’s father was a Welshman. The first Earl of | 
Saffolk was Chancellor of Richard II. ow 

F. J. W. 


Cardinal Reginald Pole was the fourth son of 
Sir Richard Pole, K.G., and Margaret, only 
daughter of George, Duke of Clarence. By her 
second marriage she became Countess of Salisbury. 
Sir Richard Pole was son of Sir Geffery Pole, 
descended from an ancient stock of that surname 
in Wales. In 21 Henry VIII. the cardinal’s eldest 
brother was summoned to Parliament as Lord 
Montague. R. 8. Davis. 
Buckland, Faringdon, 


Tae University or “ Trencner” Cap (6% §, 
viii. 469).—Planché, in his Cyclopedia of Costume, 
does not give the date at which this was regularly 
adopted, but temp. Henry VIII. all professional 
persons seem to have used flat caps, and caps of 
particular forms seem to have become peculiar only 
to such persons from the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Durfey, in his Ballad on 
Caps, which has for its burden,— 

“ Any cap, whatever it be, 
Is still the sign of some degree,” 
calls the “‘ cap divine” (the square cap now used 
by the university) “ Square ; like the scholars and 
their books.” Srrix. 


Dayiet Race (6" viii. 446).—The inscrip- 
tion at the bottom of the picture, which hangs in 
the lobby of the Bank parlour, will answer Mr. 
Srroruer’s query :— 


* Daniel Race, Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, 
in the 76th year of his sge and 55 of his service. This 
rait was here placed March, 1773, by order of the 
overnor and Directora, in testimony of his singular 
excellence of mind and manners, eminent abilities, 
fidelity, and attention, uniformly exerted for the in- 
terests of the Bank and the Public.” 


the servants will show them. 


Daniel Race was Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England from 1739 to 1775 ; Charles Jewson then 
held the office for two years, and was succeeded by 


_ the well-known Abraham Newland ; Henry Hare 


succeeded the latter in 1807 ; Rippon, Matthew 
Marshall, William Miller, and George Forbes 
intervening between Hare and our present cashier, 
Frank May, appointed in 1873. 

The picture, painted by Thos. Hickey, 1773, is 
a very good one, and so is that of Abraham New- 
land, and if Mr. Srrorser desires to see them, 
he can ask at the door of the parlour, and one of 


Henry H. Gries. 


Awxe: Own: Ove §, viii. 247, 457).—I 
have examined a copy of the book of Common 
Prayer, printed by Richard Jugge and John Cawood, 
with the date 1560, and find it is ‘‘ one oblation.” 

Ocravius Moreay. 


It may perhaps interest your correspondent 
F. A. B. to know that in Edward VI. Prayer 
Book of 1549 the term “ one oblation ” is given. 

C. L. Prince. 


ContinvaTion or THE “SentimentTaL Jour- 
ney” (6™ §. viii. 428, 475), not by Eugenius, but 
by Mr. Shandy, who, in his preface to the sequel 
describes himself as ‘a base-born son of Yorick, 
who has attempted to trace the path his sire had 
marked out, and to speak of incidents that would, 
in all probability, have happened in his way, had 
he lived to have trod the ground himself.” My 
copy of the sequel, edition 1793, fcap. Svo., and 
2 vols. bound in one, was printed for T. Baker, 
Southampton, and S. Crowder, Paternoster Row, 
London. The sequel abounds in “ mots 4 double 
entente,” and there, I doubt, all likeness ends be- 
tween son and sire. Is it known who the former 
was? Frepk. 
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Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. vi. 
430; vii. 119).— 
“ Omne rarum carum, vilescit quotidianum.” 
I have lately met with what is apparently the original 
source of this line, for which inquiry was made w.s, :— 
* Rarum esse oportet, quod diu carum velis.” 
Publius Syrus, Sententig, 1. 235, p. 22, 
Anciam., 1838. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

London Cries: with Six Charming Children, The Text 

by Andrew W. Tuer. (Field & Tuer.) 
In the shape of an illustrated gift-book Mr. Tuer has 
supplied a volume equally interesting to the bibliographer 
and the antiquary. To the latter his London Cries 
appeals, on the strength of preserving some of the 
uaintest features of London life in Tudor and Stuart 
times as well as in modern days. The former cannot fail 
to prize a volume reproducing with absolute fidelity 
illustrations which fetch long prices in the sale- 
rooms. Few books of the season are handsomer or more 
attractive than this, the designs being in their way un- 
surpassable and the letterpress sparkling and vivacious, 
For his illustrations Mr. Tuer has laid under contribu- 
tion Rowlandson, several of whose charateristic Sketches 
of the Lower Orders, 1820, are copied in facsimile, in- 
cluding the colour. A series of Catnach cuts are taken 
from the wooden blocks of the famous Catnach press. 
Three or four designs are from George Cruikshank, and 
others are taken from children’s books now of excessive 
rarity, “Six Charming Children,” which are given as 
full-page illustrations, and are printed both in red and 
brown, were first published in 1819, a copy of the early 
edition being now worth ten to twelve guineas in the 
auction rooms. Of the authorship of the designs nothing 
isknown. They are in the style of Cypriani. With the 
marked conviction that purchasers will tear out the 
illustrations for the purpose of putting them in scrap- 
books, Mr. Tuer employs one side only of the page. 
Those capable of thus treating the volume must be 
singularly deficient in reverence and in taste for archzo- 
ogy. The letterpress has very distinct value, and 
should in itself secure the popularity of the volume, 
As Mr. Tuer says, mest of the cries have entirely disap- 
peared. Every variety of goods seems to have been at one 
time sold in the streets. More of these cries and noises 
than is generally supposed still exist. Through our 
quiet streets the vendor of crockery still wanders, knock- 
ing two basins together, for the joint purpose of showing 
the soundness of his wares and making a noise compared 
with which the be)l of the muffin-man seems almost 
musical, ‘“‘ Buy a clothes prop!” is shouted out daily, 
with a strange enapping accentuation of the word 
“prop.” The musical cry “ Young lambs to sellé” 
is still to be heard in the London streets, and in 
one or two districts some announcements concerning 
“baked taturs” are equally melodious and incompre- 
hensible. As Mr. Tuer states, some of the cries are 
intended to be unintelligible. Apart from such cries as 
“ Milk ho!” and “Old clothes!” which have been ab- 
breviated into wholly meaningless ejaculations, some cries 
are made to sound like something different and comical. 
“‘ Holloway cheese cakes,” a cry now disused, was thus pro- 
nounced, “ All myteeth ache.” To the lover of the t 
Mr, Tuer’s book may be confidently recommended. Peis 
a delightful gift-book, and, especially in the shape of 
the large-paper edition, a most desirable possession. 


A Narrative of Events connected with the Publication of 
the Tracts for the Times. With an Introduction snd 
Supplement extending to the Present Time. By Wil- 
liam Palmer, (Rivington & Co.) 

Mr. Patmer is well known as a writer on theological 

controversy. Long before “N. & Q.” came into exist- 

ence, long before most of its writers and readers were 
born, Mr. Palmer was at work studying the early litur- 
gies. In those days few people knew anything about the 
service-books of the early and middle ages. Many not 
ill-edvcated people in those days thonght that nearly 
everything in the Prayer-Book of the Church of England 
was written for the first time in the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Palmer's Origines Liturgice was one of those books 
which satisfied an undeniable want, It does not detract 
from its merits to say that more recent writers, whose 
antiquarian and historical knowledge has been wider, 
have produced works which have in a great measure 
displaced the Origines as a book of reference. Of Mr. 

Palmer’s other contributions to literature we can say 

little. He has always proved himself a sturdy and well 

equipped controversialist in favour of the old High 

Church opinions of Andrewer, Laud, and Cousin. Hia 

present book, though in name a history, is, in fact, a 

defence of his own views. Apart from all theological 

bias it will be found well worth reading. Whatever 
position we may take up, we must all of us feel that the 

Oxford movement, like the rise of Methodism under the 

teaching of the Wesleys, is an historical fact of which, if 

we would understand the growth of English thought, 
we cannot afford to be ignorant, We have read many 
books treating on the beginnings and development of 
what, in the slang of forty years ago, was called Trini- 

tarianism. We cannot call to mind one that gives a 

clearer account of what happened. In his judgments 

of motives we think Mr. Palmer often onesided, but we 
are sure he always tells us the truth just as it appeared 
to him. A gentleman who holds that the repeal of the 

Test and Corporation Acts, the Roman Catholic Emen- 

cipation Bill, and the admission of Nonconformists to 

Oxfordand Cambridge, were political mistakes, dangerous 

to the cause of religion, cannot, it will be conceded, be 

expected to write without party bias. 


The Natural Genesis. By Gerald Massey. 2 vols, 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

“ Tue Naturat Genesis” is the second half of A Book 
of the Beginnings, The two together complete Mr. 
Massey's contribution to the study of evolution, of which 
the author isa staunch champion. The chief contention 
of the book is that Africa, not Asia, is the cradle of the 
human race ; that all myths, types, and religion may be 
traced to an African origin, and explained with Egypt 
as an interpreter. Throughout the whole work the author 
displays extraordinary Jabour and learning of a very 
varied character. Every ege and country contributes to 
illustrate or support Mr. Massey’s theories. But it is 
impossible to offer an estimate of the value of such a 
book, which is the result of aboriginal research, and 
which deals with primeval matter. The subject is so 
special, the treatment so peculiar, the mages of facts so 
portentous, that few persons in England are as yet com- 
petent to appreciate at their real merits the many in- 
genious theories and suggestions which are scattered 
over these pages, At the same time, while it is eome- 
times difficult to follow the author's drift, there is always 
much to instruct and interest the reader. Unenlightened 
persons will be none the Jess amused if here and there 
the illustrations seem rather omnivorously than critical] 

collected, the comparisons made on the Meccheneat- 
Monmouth principle, the facts treated in Procrustean 
fashion, It may be as well to mention that Mr. Massey 
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is led by his studies to regard Christianity as a trans- 
formation from astronomical mythology. 


Tue Corporation of Birmingham is doing good work 
in publishing a catalogue of the Reference Department 
of its Free Libraries. In the first part, which deals 
with the letter A, are about ten thousand volumes. 
Under the head America appear 1,570 volumes, 
and under Australia and Australasia 434 volumes. 
Arts and Artists claim among them no less than 2,187 
volumes; Archmology, 291; Architecture, 593; As- 
tronomy, 195. The completed catalogue will be a very 
useful work. The entire series of catalogues published 
in connexion with these libraries constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to bibliography. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Jessopp’s “ Daily Life in a Mediaval 
Monastery,” in the Nineteenth Century, is likely to in- 
terest our readers. The Contemporary has an essay by 
the Bishop of Ripon, entitled “ Thoughts about Appa- 
ritions.”” “ The Literature of Introspection” is the sub- 
ject of an essay in Mucmi/lan. Mr. Andrew Lang 
appears among this month's contributors to Merry 
England. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Aytory (“Serbonian Bog”).—*“Serbonis was a lake 
200 furlongs in length and 1,000 in compass, between 
the ancient mountain Casius and Damiata, a city of 
Egypt, on one of the more eastern mouths of the Nile. 
It was surrounded on all sides by hills of loose sand. 
which, carried into the water by high winds, so thickened 
the lake, as not to be distinguish'd from part of the con- 
tinent, where|by] whole armies have been swallowed. 
Read Herodotus, |. iii., and Luc., Phar., viii, 539, &c. 

* Perfida qua tellus Casiis excurrit arenis 
Et vada testantur junctas Agyptia syrtes. 
Hume, quoted in Newton’s Afilton, vol. i. pp. 135-6, 
ed. 1790. Information supplied in our columns is gra- 
tuitous, 


R. Epercomse (“ Toby Fillpot”).—The question as 
to Toby Fillpot, or Phillpot, and his connexion with 
Derby and Mortlake pottery, was threshed out in 
“N.& 3" 8. xii. 523; 4% 8, i, 160, 253, 425, 494, 615 ; 
ii, 23, 90. At the last reference but one an important 
answer is elicited from our valued contributor Mr. 
CHapreLt. The only allusion to Toby Fillpot as yet 
found is in the famous Toby-jug song, commencing,— 

“ Dear Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with mild ale 

(in which I will drink to sweet Nan of the vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul, 

As e’er drank a bottle or fathom’d a bowl,” &e, 

The last line iz,— 
“ And with part of fat Toby he form’d this brown jug.” 


J. Nronotson (“The Original”).—A copy of the 
Original, of which Mr. Thoms speaks, lent by the kind- 
ness of Mr. A. W. Dubourg, whose uncle was associated 
with Mr. Thoms in the task of editing, is before us. 
It is a quarto publication, the full title of which is, 
“ The | Original | a Weekly Miscellany | of | Humour, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts. | ‘Of many colored wood 
and shifting hues.’—Shelley. | ‘To cheer, to pierce, to 
please, or to | London | Published for 


the Proprietors, G. Cowie, 312, Strand; and sold by 


all Booksellers. | ” A comic picture appears on 


the title-page. Several correspondents have confounded 
the book with The Original of Walker. We are com- 
missioned to show it to Mr. Nicuotson if he will tell us 
how to send it. 


Mas. R. H. Bare (“Dalnacardoch”).—It is simply 
as described in Macgregor’s Pocket Gazetteer of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, W. P, Nimmo, 1860), “a well-known stage 
inn in Perthshire, on the great Highland road to Inver- 
ness, 83 miles from Edinburgh, 70 from Invernesa, and 11 
from Blair-Athole.” We cannot trace any place of the 
character attributed by you to the subject of your inquiry 
under the same name. There are, of course, seats in the 
neighbourhood, but not of that name. The villoge itself 
is not even mentioned in Lewis's Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Scotland. 


Mrs. Pottarp.—Phelps’s History of Somersetshire can 
be seen at almost any of the established libraries, such as 
the London Library, &c, The original scheme embraced 
four volumes, of which two only were published, 


R. R., Stoke (“ Book-plate”).—The use of a book-plate 
with crest and motto renders the employer liable to the 
charge for armorial bearings. 

G. Exurs (“Green-Room Twelfth Cake”).—What is 
known as the Baddeley Cake is still symbolically eaten 
in Drury Lane green-room on\Twelfth Night. Under 
the present management a handsome supper to a la 
number of guests has sometimes keen substituted for 
Baddeley’s modest bequest. 


S. More Ricwarps (“Pouring oil on troubled 
waters ”).—See 8, iii, 69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 
377. The second of these references gives the amplest 
information. As a question to which there is no decisive 
answer it is continually presenting itself. 

X. X. (* Cockshut ”).—Correspondents seeking further 
information on this subject are referred to 2" S. vi. 345, 
400, 423, 512; vii. 347, 405, 463, 484; xi. 16. 

Scorrisn (“Charles I. and Ghost of Strafford ”).— 
The authority for the legend is to be found in Coritani 
Lachrymantes, quoted in Rastall or Dickenson’s History 
of Southwell. See 6" 8, vi, 111. 

No. 41 Eternal fitness of things “’).—All 
that is known concerning this is that it is employed by 
Square, the philosopher, in Fielding’s Tom Jones. See 
6" 8, viii, 79. 

8. C.—A Mad World, My Musters, is the title of a 
comedy by tea M[iddleton], acted by the children 
of Paul's, 4to. 1608, 1640. 

R. I. (“Curious Epitaph ”).—This has appeared in 
our columns. See 6™ 8, viii. 454. 

E. R. Vyvyan (“Popular Superstitions”). — Will 
appear. (“Cinderella's Slipper ”).—The subject has been 
fully discussed in“ N. & Q.” Seo 5th §. xi. 188, 485, &e. 

C. W. Srrerroy.—The MS. on the Manx language 
shajl appear next week. 

C. M. I. (“ He left us, &c.”").—Much obliged, but the 
reference to these lines has been given, 6t 8. viii. 339. 

Exrata.—In “Powis Horses,” 6 8S. viii. 514, for 
“peroptiona” read peroptima; for “Belesmo” read 
Belesme ; and for “ caraverat ” read curaverat, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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